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HE author 3 have been been fo late in giving 
bis judgmen Fe has 
been raced « abaut the of the proteftant reli- 


gion, if the duties o his offes ad permitted him to do it 
ſooner. He cannot, howeve it as being yet 
too late. "= national aſſembly of this church has not 


yet inter poſed. It is not to be doubted that an application 
From them will be 
author is the more ſolicitous te give 
manner, as it wit nt b io be Sewer bode tontins. 
And tho he ſpoke his mind freely on the queſtion in the 
laſt aſſembly, matters hque proceeded fo ar fince that 
time, that he could not excuſe himſelf, if he omitted to 
give this additi jonal and more ample teſtimony to the 
_ his judgment on the whole of this important 
X 171 hopes that what he here offers, will be attended to 
with coolneſs, and weighed with impartiality. He is in- 
Auenced by ns motive, Gut the laue of truth and religion, 
and a deſire of promoting the honour of this church, and 
the peace of this country. Intelligent readers will not 
accuſe him of being too — to popery. Such, he 
is afraid, if they ſuſpec him of partiality, will be jncks- 
ed to think that it is all on the other fide. Thus much be 
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urged at their enſuing meeting. The _ 
his ſentiments. in this 


will acknowledge, phat his abborrence of the * 7 


ON 


A 


that 3 ſuperſtition, 4 the diſlike 35 has {6 
what bears fo ſtriking a reſemblance to it, in the ſpirit 
now raiſed in this countr 

He has been induced ho more readily to take this ma- 
7204 of delivering bis ſentiments, becauſe he is certain 
he can in this way do preater 27675 to the argument, 
and with more ect, than by any aſſyſtance it would be 
in his power to give the cauſe in the Ls - houſe. 
ple the conſequence, he will at ve the 
* to reflect, that * has done his —4 
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INTRODUCTION: 


N all the queſtions wherein religion and morality are 

concerned, it becomes chriſtians, eſpecially proteſtants, 
to recur, in the firſt place, to that which they all acknow- 
ledge an infallible ſtandard, and proteſtants the only infal- 
lible ſtandard, of truth and right, THE HOLY SCRIP. 
TURES. I know not any point of conduct, on which 
a chriſtian, if he will impartially, conſult them, may 
not find there the ampleſt information of his duty. The 
precepts and the example of our Lard Jeſus Chril in 
particular, as well as the actions and the writings of his 
apoſtles, furniſh us with materials in abundance, both for 
forming our principles, and for directing our practice. 
In the preſent controverſy, may I be allowed to aſk, Has 
that recourſe been had by the parties on either fide, to 
this pure fountain of light, which might have been ex- 
pected? It does not appear that there has. Let our firſt 
enquiry then be, What is the mind of the SerxiT on this 
ſubjeQ ? | 

It has been pleaded, that the preſent diſpute in regard 
to the repeal of certain penal ſtatutes againſt popery, tho” 
it be in part, is not wholly of the * a kind; it is 
in a great meaſure alſo a political queſtion. The ſafety 
of the conftitution, it is ſaid, in church and ſtate, may be 
affected by the iſſue. This, in the ſecond place, will 
deſerve our ſerious conſideration, that we may diſcover - 
not only what truth there is in it, and to what concluſion 
it would lead, but who the perſons are whom it ought 
chiefly to influence. : 

It may not prove unprofitable, in the third place, to 
enquiry briefly what are thoſe expedients which chriſli- 
ans, and eſpecially paſtors, in a conſiſtency with both the 

A ſpirit 


ſpirit and the letter of the golf, ar authoriſed to employ 
for repreſſing error and ſuperſtition, and promoting the 


belief and obedience of the truth? | 


Such a candid and impartial attention as the importance 
of the ſubje& requires, to the following attempt at ſolving 


theſe queſtions, is earneſtly requeſted from every pious” 


reader. The moſt zealous perſon, whatever fide he bas 


choſen, ought to reflect, that being a man he is fallible, 
and conſequently, that it is poſſible he may be miſtaken 
in his choice. We have the beſt authority to affirm, 


that a man may be zealou/ly affected, yet not well affected “, 
may * haye a zeal of God, but not according to know - 
6 lege 7. Hearken then to the apoſtle*s admonition. 
% Believe not every ſpirit”, not even your own implicitly, 
for we often “ know not what manner of ſpirit“ we * are 
* of; but try the ſpirits, whether they be of God; be- 
e cauſe many falſe prophets are gone out into the world g. 
4 To the law and to the ieſtimony, if they ſpeak not uc- 
* cording to this word, it is becauſe there is no light in 
„them 5. | | | 


"70 Gal. iv. 17. + Rom, x. 2, { x Jo. iy. 1. $ 17, viii. 29. | 
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CHAPTER I. 


The Doctrine of the Goſpel in regard to Perſecution, 
particularly of Perſecutors. 


Tx name of perſecutor is juſtly become fo odious, 
that I know no ſe& of chriftians who do not diſclaim 
the charaQer with abhorrence. Even papiſts will not con- 
feſs that they perſecute. By their own account, they only 
adminiſter wholeſome ſeverities, for recovering thoſe who ' 
have ſwerved from the truth, or, if irreclaimable, for de- 

terring others from following their pernicious courſes, for 
defending themſelves againſt their machinations, and for 
givin a timely check to the contagion of hereſy. Theſe, 
ay they, are purpoſes the moſt ſalutary imaginable, They 
maintain further, that what is done in ſupport of truth, 
however eruel it may appear, is not perſecution z that thoſe 
puniſhments only deſerve to be branded with that oppro · 


© brious appellation, which are employed in defence of er- 


ror. But as they themſelves are always in the right, they 
can never be in hazard of inflicting theſe. 

So ſays the Romaniſt, and, by rig ſo, demonſtrates, 
either that he is himſelf a perſecutor on principle, or elſe, 
that there is no ſuch thing as perſecution on the earth. For 
what 18 any man's immediate criterion of truth, but his own 
opinions, in which it is but too evident, that the moſt con- 
fident are not always the beſt founded. On this foot, the 
more opinionative a man is, (which is far from faying, the 
more wiſe he is) the more he feels himſelf entitled to be the 
2 af all who think differently from him. Nor is it 
poſſible for any man to have another rule here but the 
{trength of his conviction, which, if it entitle one, entitles 
all equally, Jew, Pagan, Chriſtian, or Mahometan. I do 

A 2 not 


| | 12 I 

pot know that any beſide Roman Catholics barefacedly 
vow this doctrine, but I ſhould be juſtly chargeable with 
_ groſs partiality, did I aver that no ſe& but theirs act in a 
way which this hypotheſis alone could juſtify. Other par- 
ties do not, with equal arrogancy, claim infallibility, but 
often, with greater inconſiſtency, they exact ſuch a reſpect 
to their deciſions, as can be vindicated only on the ſuppo- 

ſition that they are infallible. | 
The trug definition of perſecution is to diſtreſs men, or 
harraſs them with penalties of any kind, on account of an 
avowed difference in opinion or religious profeſſion. It 
makes no material odds whether the diftreſs be inflicted by 
legal authority, or by the exertion of a power altogether 
lawleſs. In the former caſe the evil is Scat on the 
community, in the latter ſolely on the perpetrators and 
their abettors. But this difference in regard to the au- 
thers, does not alter the nature ot the thing. Nor does the 
one or leſs ſeverity of the puniſhments, make any dif- 
erence but in degree. It is alſo proper to obſerve, that 
the true ſubje& of either toleration or perſecution, is not 
opinion fimply, but opinion profeſſed. To claim to our- 
ſelves the merit, that we do not perſecute for conſcience 
fake, becauſe we tolerate all the opinions which a man 
keeps to himſelf, and never diſcloſes to us, is ſo exceeding- 
ly abſurd, that one is at a loſs to conceive how a man can 
be in earneſt who advances it“. If that only be perſecu- 
tion which is aimed at ſecret and concealed opinion, and if 
opinion revealed be a proper ſubje& of correction by the 
magiſtrate, who does not incur thereby the imputation of 
intolerance, it is evident that our Lord himſelf was not 
perſecuted, hig apoſtles were not, as little were» the pri- 
mitive 


** Short view of the ſtatutes, &c. Rem. iv. © As to perſe- 


© eution for confcience ſake, it is in no caſe allowable. A man 
% may be an atbeiſt, a blaſphemer, an idolater, a rebel, a pa- 
e piſt, or all in one, if contradictions can exiſt together, and 
* Fet, if he be only ſo in his heart, and do not diſturb others, 
* no human laws ſhould interfere. Our laws againſt popery 
* never did, and never will interfere in this way. They do not 
allow perſecution even of our perſecutors. 
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ſhould meet with no return but contempt and ſcorn, BY are 


(0M | 
mitive cbriſtians or the proteſtants. And who; ſhall. we ſay, 


are perſecutors by this criterion ? This wonderful plea. 


ancels the charge at once againſt Jews, Mahometans, and 
Pagans, who never wreaked their. vengeance againſt a 
man's ſecret ſentiments, but always againſt thoſe which he 
propagated, or at leaſt profeſſed... Nay if it were poſſible 
to deviſe a plea that could clear papiſts themſelves from 
the guilt of pcrſecuting, it would be this. 
aving ſaid thus much. for fixing the meaning of the 
word, and aſcertaining what is properly denominated per- 
ecution, I ſhall enquire into its lawfulneſs, on the prin- 
ciples of chrittianity, Were I to plead the cauſe of tole- 
ration with Pagans, Mahometans, or deiſts, I ſhould, for 
topics of argument, recur directly to the light of reaſon, 
and the dictates of conſcience ; I ſhould examine what the 
principles of humanity and natural right, ſuggeſt on this 
ſubject. This is the only common ground on which we 
could eater the liſts together. But as it is ſolely with 
chriſtians and proteſtants that I am eoncerned in the diſ- 
cuſſion of this queſtion, I ſhall, waving all other topics, 
recur to ſacred writ, particularly the Nw T's STAMENT, 
an authority for which we all profeſs the profoundeſt vene- 
ration. Here we have a full and unerring directory, in all 
that concerns the diſcharge of every chriſtian duty, parti- 
cularly in what regards the propagation and defence of the 
goſpel. | 
The methods whereby, according to the command of 
our Lord, his religion was to be propagated, were no 
other than teaching, and the attractive influence of an ex- 
emplary life. Go,” ſaid Chriſt to his diſciples, © and 
«© teach all nations F Preach the goſpel to every crea- 
« ture .“ And * Let your light ſo ſhine before men, 
&« that they may ſee your good works, and glorify your 
&« father which is in heaven J.“ And when their doctrine 


enjoined only, to warn ſuch deſpiſers, by ſhakin the 
duſt of their feet, of the - ſpiritual dangers to which my 
| poſe 


+ Mat. wei. 19. * Mark xvi. 15. || Mat. v. 16. 


| 
) 
{ 


expoſe themfelve: f. Nay, if men ſhould proceed ſo far as 
to return them evil for good, and reward their wholeſome 


inſtructions with perfecution, their orders are, when per. 
ſecuted in one city, to flee to another F. In genera}, with 
regard to the character they are uniformly to maintain, 


they are commanded to “ be wiſe as ferpents, but harmleſs 
„ ag doves f.“ This laſt qualification is added to apprize 
them, that it is ſolely the wiſdom of the ferpent, not his 


venom and his tooth, that they muſt endeavour to arm 


themſelves with. Indeed, of the whole armour of God to 


be employed in this warfare, the apoſtle Paul (if I may fo 
expreſs myſelf) has given us a catalogue. Stand there- 
* fore,” ſays he, having your Joins girt about with 
&© truth, and having on the breaſtplate of righteouſneſs ; 
% and your feet ſhod with the preparation of the goſpel 


© of peace; above all taking the fhield of faith, where - 


« with ye ſhall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 


„„ wicked. And take the helmet of ſalvation, and the 
& ſword of the Spirit, which is the word of God: Pray- 
| © ing always with all prayer and ſupplication, and r 


te thereunto, with all perſeverance and ſupplieation for al 
& ſaints [.. Behold the chriſtian's panoply. But for the 
uſe of ether arms offenſive or defenſive, in the battles of 
faith, I can find no warrant. 3 we 
But tho? this ſuited the infancy of the church, when ſhe 
was yet feeble and tender; now that ſhe is grown hardier 
and more rabuſt, is it not reaſonable that ſhe ould change 
her plan, and affume; in addreſſing her adverſaries, a bolder 
note? Is there no permiſſion given by our Lord, to have 


. recourſe, when that ſhould happen, to other weapons? Had 


his diſciples no hint of the propriety, or rather neceſſity 
of penal ſtatutes, for adding weight to their teaching, for 
checking the encroachments of error, and chaſtifing the 
inſolence of thoſe who ſhould dare, in the maturity of the 
church, to controvert ber judgment? Not the lighteſt ſug- 

eſtion of ſuch an alteration. On the . contrary, it appears 
inconliſtent with the nature of the church deviſed by our ſa- 


viour, 


t Mat, x. 14. 9 — 23, 1 — 16 l Eph. vi. 14, &c. 


3% & SF | 
our, and modelled by his apoſtles. ' Hear himſelf, in that 
roed confeſſion which he witneſſed before Pontius Pilate 
© Jeſus anſwered, My kingdom is not of this world; i 
2 © my kingdom were of this world, then would ſerrants 
h fight, that 1 ſhould not be delivered to the Jews: but 
1. * now is my kingdom not from hence “.' Swords and 
ſs Npears and all ſuch inſtruments of hoſtility are fuited to the 
defence of ſecular and worldly kingdoms. If my king- 
dom were of this world, the would my ſervants fight. But 


n ach weapons are prepoſterous when employed in ſupport 
o f a diſpenſation quite ſpiritual and heavenly. In regard to 
0 


t the order is, Put up again thy ſword into his place; 
— « for 1 they that take 3 — ſhall periſh with the 
h ſword .“ | 
; 1 1 of the apoſtles we find entirely conformable 
| Wo the leſſons they bad received from their Lord. Knowing 
he terror of the Lord,” ſays Paul, © we perſuade men . Our 
poly method is perſuaſion, not compulſion. The only ter- 
Wors we ſet before men, are not the terrors either of the 
magiſtrate or of the mob, they are the terrors of the 
he dread of incurring the divine diſpleaſure, and the tre- 
endous judgment of the world to come; as, on the other 
e and, the _ allurements are the divine promiſes. © Tho? 
f we walk in the fleſh,” ſays the ſame apoſtle, © we do 
not war after the fleſh. For the ons of our warfare 


e are not carnal, but mighty. thro? to the pullin 

r down of firong bolds, cating down ima rl — 
e every high thing that exalteth itſelf agaialt the know- 
r ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
e thought to the obedience of Chriſt f. Are thoſe ſpirit · 
d al weapons now fo blunted, that without the coarſe 
y Woplements ſupplied by human laws, they would be of te 
r tility? In regard to painfayers and adverſaries, we are 
e Wazught, that as the ſervant of the Lurd muſt not ſtrive, 


e but be gentle to all men, apt to teach, patient, ſo he 
sin particular to 5 inſtruct in meckneſs thoſe that oppeſe 
themſelves, if God peradventure will give them repent · 
« ance 

i 


Jo. xviii. 36. || Mat. xxvi. 53. f a Cor. v. 11. . 3, &c, 


176 


$* 


© ance to the ironing of Fu truth g. 1 Meckly and 
patiently to teach, is t ty of the nber z the Lee 
of this teaching; that is, the converſion of the ſinner, or 
the conviction of the erripg, muſt be left to the ſupreme dil- 
poſer of events, The very utmeſt enjoined chriſtians in 
regard to the obſtinate and irreclaimable, is, after repeat · 
ed unſucceſsful attempts and admonitions, to avoid their 
company“. 

The diſciple ought. doubtleſs to be formed on the ami- 
able pattefn exhibited by, his maſter, whoſe character it 
was, as delineated by the prophet, that he would not con- 
tend nor raiſe a clamour; nor make his voice be heard 
in the ſtreets, that he would not break the bruiſed reed, 
nor quench the ſmoking flax t; who was. not leſs eminent 
for all the mild and gentle virtues, humility, condeſcen- 
fion, candour, humanity, and benignity, than for thoſe 
which excite higher admiration, patience, firmneſs, for- 
titude, purity and juſtice, not to mention the moſt com- 
prehenſive benevolence or love. Bo remarkably did thoſe 
ſhine forth in all the ordinary occurrences of his life, and 
ſo deep ſeems the impreſſion to have been that they gene- 
rally made, that Paul alludes to this feature in our Lord's 
character as to a thing univerſally known and felt, and . 
even recurs to it as a form of obteſting, the more effectually 
to engage attention and perſuade. ** Now I Paul myſelf,” Wl; 
ſays he, ** beſeech you by the meekneſs and gentleneſs of 
& Chrift f.“ Theſe are the qualities by which he himſelf 
from the beginning attracted the notice of the people. © I 
* am meck and lowly in heart 5.“ His diſcourſes were 
not more energetic than they were gracious, They 

breathed humanity and kindneſs to a degree that aftoniſh- 
ed all. The graciouſneſs no leſs than the authority with 
which he ſpoke excited univerſal admiration J. In ſhorr, 
the — he had of our infirmities, his patience 
and forbearance towards the refractory, his compaſſion of 
the 8 * even of them that were out of the 5 


m th. _— * m 
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& 2 Tim. ii. 24. Tit. iii. 10. ＋ II. xlii. 2, 3. = 2 Cor. 
X. 1, $ Mat, xi, 29, T Lu. iv. 22. Mat. vii. 28, 29. 
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nd were, more than his miracles, 3. inſtruments hy which 
Qt i the thickeſt ſpiritual darkneſs was diſpelled, the math 
or inveterate prejudices ſurmounted, the hearts even of the 
il molt reluctant won, and the world ſubdued to the obedience 
in of the faith. | | 
it- HY ts it not moſt natural to think, that a cauſe will be beſb 
ell BY ſupported by the ſame means by which it was founded, 
; and by which it received its firſt footing in the earth? Ought 
mere not to appcar in the ſervant ſome portion, ſome traces of 
it the ſpirit of the maſter? To the diſpenſation of the goſpel, 
n- Wi which is the diſpenſation of grace, mercy, and peace, 
rd ought there not to be a ſuitableneſs in the methods em- 
ed, ployed to promote it? Shall we then think of any expedi- 
nt ent for defending the cauſe of Chriſt, different from thoſe 
N- BE which he himſelf and his apoſtles ſo ſucceſsfully employed > 
le WE Nay, it were well, if all that could be ſaid were, that we 
r. employ different meaſures from thoſe employed by them. 
m- Some of ours, I am afraid, on examination, will be found 
le ¶ to be the reverſe of theirs. - Chriſt aged by being lovely, 
nd we would conſtrain by being frightful. The former con- 
c- BWquers the heart, the latter at moſt but forces an external 
1's Hand hypocritical compliance, a thing hateful to God, and 
ad ¶ diſhonourable to the caule of his Son. | | 
ly But, fay our opponents in this argument, popery is a 
ſuperſtition ſo baneful as not to deſerve any favour, eſpeci · 
ally at the hands of proteſtants. Its intolerance to them, 
and perſecuting ſpirit, if there were nothing elſe we had 
to accuſe it of, would be ſufficient to juſtify the ſevereſt 
treatment we could give it. This treatment to papiſts 
could not be called perſecution, but juſt retaliation, or the 
neceſſary means of preventing perdition to ourſelves. I do 
not ſay that either popery or papiſts deſerve favour* from 
us. On the contrary, I admit the truth of the charge a- 
gainſt them, but not the conſequence. ye would draw from 
it. Let popery be as black as ye will. Call it Belzebub, 
if ye pleaſe. It is not by Belzebub that I am for caſting 
put Belzebub, but by the ſpirit of God. We exclaim a- 
aint popery, and in exclaiming againſt it, we betray but 
ao maniteſtly, that we have imbibed gf the character for 
$A Dt which, 


| 3 64... Re | 
which we deteſt it. Tn the moſt unlovely ſpirit of popery, 
and with the unhallowed arms of popery, we would fight 


againſt popery. It is not by ſuch weapons that God hath 


promiſed to conſume the man of fin, but it is by the breath 
of his mouth, that is, hir word“. As for us, tho* we be 
often loud enough in our pretenſions to faith, our faith is 
not in his word. We have no faith now in weapons irvi- 


ſible and impalpable. Fire and fteel ſuit us a great deal 


better. Chriſtians in aneient times confided in the divine 
promiſes ; we in theſe days conſide in acts of parliament. 
They truſted to the ſword of the ſpirit, for the defence of 
truth and the defeat of error; we truſt to the ſword of the 
magiſtrate, God's promiſes do well enough, when the le- 
giſlature is their ſurety. But if ye deſtroy the hedges and 
Ge bulwarks which the laws have raiſed, we ſhall cry, with 
Iſrael in the days of Ezekiel, „ Behold,” our bones are 
4 dried, our hope is loſt, we are cut off for our parts .“ 
There is no more ſecurity for the true religion. Prote- 
ſtantiſm is gone! all is loſt ! We ſhal} all be papiſts pre- 
fently. Shall we never reflect on the denunciation of the 
prophet, 4 Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and 
* maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart departeth from 
« the Lord.” Let me tell thoſe people fo diſtruſtful in 
God's providence and promiſes, and ſo confident in the arm 
of fleſh, that the true religion never flouriſhed ſo much, 
never ſpread fo rapidly, as when, inſtead of perſecuting, 


It was perſecuted, inſtead: of obtaining ſupport from hu- 


man ſanctions, it had all the terrors of the magiſtrate and 
of the laws armed againſt it. Do we provoke the Lord 
to jealouſy ; are we ſtronger than he ? |” | 1 

| NN 


. * 2 Theff. ii, 8, In our tranfiation it is the Piri of his 
mouth, The original term fignifies, breath, wind, ſpirit, 
When it is connected with mouth, lips, or noftrils, as in this 


_ paſſage, it onght to be rendered breath. There is doubtleſs 


an alluſion to Hoſ, vi. 5. I have flain them by the words of 
* my mouth.“ | Es 


Þ Ez. xxxvii. 11. { Jer. xvii. gs, | Cor. . 23. 


. | : N | " 
ve ſay, e ee but are the des 


ht ferts of others, the rule of our conduct towards them? 
th Does the inſtitution of Chriſt command, or even pers 
th mit us to retaliate the injuries of others? Is the great 
be rule which he hath given us, as containing the ſum of the 


is law and the prophets, * Whatſoever ye find that others 
i- do unto you. do ye alſo ſo unto them? Is it, Re- 
al © member to render good for good, and evil for evil to 
Ne every man? Hath our Lord adopted the adage of the 
t. phariſees, * Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour and hate thine 
of I © enemy? Hath he ſaid, * Bleſs them that bleſs you. and 
he WW curſe them that curſe you; and for them that ſpitefully 
e · © uſe you and perſecute you, be ſure that, when ye have 
4 it in your power, ye ſpitefully uſe and perſecute them in 
th WW © return? If this be the language of Chriſt, I have done, 
re my reaſoning is at an end, and | have totally miſtaken the 
5 matter. But if, in every article, it is oppolite, if that au- 
e- thority which ought ever to be held by chriſtians, of all 
e authorities the moſt venerable, hath enjoined, not What - 
* © ſoever men do, but, Whatſoever ye would that men 
id « ſhould do tb you, do ye even ſo to them,” * if the law 
m of retaliation which ſays Eye for eye and tooth for tooth is ex« 
in preſsly ſet aſide, + and his commandment is, Love your 
m „% enemies, do good to them that hate you; bleſs them 
h, that curſe you, and pray for them that deſpitefully uſe 
2 « you and perſecute you. { ”? If theſe, I ſay, are the die- 
= tates of Chriſt, how indecent, not to give it a worſe name, 
d muſt any argument appear in the mouth of a chriſtian, 
4 which ſubverts the fundamental maxims' of the maſter he 
profeſſes to ſerve. Not to mention, that there is real in- 
'e uſtice in retaliation on ſets and parties, when they are not 
the ſame individuals on whom we retaliate with thoſe who 
15 committed the eruelties complained of. Popery is doubt · 
7 leſs a moſt intolerant religion, yet it would be both uncha- 
ritable and unjult to deny that there are many papiſts wha 
B 2 would 
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would rot perſteute. Proteſtantiſm, from its radical prifici« 


ples, is much more tolerant: it would, notwithſtanding, 


e moſt uncandid, rather indeed contemptibly partial, to 
affirm, that proteſtants have never perſecuted, 5 

I am not ignorant that there are chriſtian commentators, 
who, by their glofſes, elude the force of the plaineſt pre- 
cepts of our Lord, much in the way the Jewiſh rabbis in- 
. the commandments of God. Chrilt,“ ſay ſuch, 
does not mean in thoſe expreſſions, the enemies of our 
nation, mich leſs the enemies of our faith; it is only per- 
* ſonal enemies he is ſpeaking of.” That all ſorts of ene- 
mies are included, there is not a ſhadow: of grourd to 
doubt. But that he bad much more an eye to the enemies 
of our religion than either to national or to perſonal fues, 
will be evident to thoſe who attentively conſider the ſcope 
of this divine diſcourſe. The very kinds of injuries ſpe- 
cified, are thoſe he had expreſsly told them, they would be 
made to ſuffer for bis name's ſake. And one principal 
view of thoſe ſublime inſtructions is plainly to fortify their 
minds, and prepare them far bearing properly, what they 
mult ſoon expe& to meet with, purely on account of rcli- 

ion. N 
7 But the precepts of our Lord are beſt illuſtrated by hi 
example. It may thereſore be worth while to examine 
in what manner he was affected with regard to the anti- 
pathy and mutual rancour that ſubſiſted in his time be- 
1ween the Jews and the Samaritans. Theſe flood on a 
footing with each other ſomewhat ſimilar (but incompar- 


ably worſe) to that of proteſtants and papiſts amongſt us, 


before- the Jate alarms. As to the principles on which 
they differed, Jeſus explicitly declared for his countrymen 


the Jews. Te worſhip, ye know not what,” ſaid he to 
the woman of Samaria, we know what we worſhip, for 


« ſalvation is of the Jews “. Did he therefore adopt the 
paſſions of his countrymen? Did he betray the ſmalleſt 
particle of the malignity with which they were inflamed 
towards a people whoſe ſchitm and diſtinguiſhing "_ 

| | ie 
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he was as feady to condemn as they? Let His conduct; 
on the occaſion referred to, ſerve ſor an anſwer to the queſ- 
tion. He entered freely into converſation with the woman; 
and did not diſdain to aſk her, tho“ a Samaritan, to ſupply 
him with a little water. This (however ſmall a matter it 
may appear to us) exccedingly furpriſed her, knowing the 
inhoſpitable maxims to which bdth parties, but eſpecially the 
Jews, ſo rigidly adhered. Nor did his condeſcenſion and 
affability more ſurpriſe this ſtranger, than they did his 
own diſciples on their return, who marvelled that he 
tallied with the woman. Probably nothing leſs than the 
very great reſpect they entertained for their maſter, hinder- 
ed them from being ſcandalized at his moderation, which 
in any other perſon they would have denominated Juke- 
warmneſs in the cauſe of religion, and want of zeal againſt 
the enemies of God's people. Ye know what followed, 
He ſtayed with them two days, and made many converts. 

Nor was this the only accafion he took of ſhowing his 
diſapprobation of the intemperate zeal of his countrymen, 
in regard to that people. A lawyer onee, to try him, 
aſked, « Who is my neighbour *?” Our bleffed Lord, 
knowing the corrupt explanations on this head, current 
among the Jews, elpecially among thoſe of this man's pro- 
feffion, knowing alſo that a direct anſwer could ſerve only 
to awaken cavil and contradiction ; did, in order to ſurmount 
his prejudices; addreſs himſelf, as was uſual with him on 
all moral queſtions, directly to the heart. Ye have his 
nſwer in the well-known parable of the traveller who 
fell among thieves, and who, tho' a Jew, was overlooked 
y a prieſt and a Levite his countrymen, and relieved by 
a Samaritan, The intention, which ſhines forth con- 
picuouſly throughout the whole, was to ſtigmatize in the 
ftrongelt manner that unrelenting bigotry, that inhuman 
ntolerance, which, thro' the wonderful influence of felf- 
eceit, both parties cheriſhed in themſelves, under the 
otion of zeal for God and love to their country; it was 
v molliy their minds towards each other, and bring them 

do 
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to admit a reciprocal aſfection rae an interchange of 
ood offices. If the parable had repreſented the ſympa- 
hy as exerciſed by a tender-hearted Jew towards a (u{- 
| fering Samaritan, his purpoſe had been fruſtrated. The 
proud phariſee, untouched by the misfortunes of people he 
abhorred, would have. remonftrated that his countryman, 
inſtead of acting laudably, in aſſiſting one whom he would 
denominate an adverſaty of God, had acted ſhamefully and 
weakly, in, allowing the nobler principles of zeal and 
_ patriotiſm, to be overcome by womanifh pity. But its 
— repreſented as exerciſed by a Samaritan to a Jew, 
gave a different aſpect to the whole. It laid open at once 
the dignity and humanity of the action. It was impoſ- 
ſible to withhold approbation. The approved, nay admired 
generolity of an enemy was tov ſtrong an argument to ap- 
prove the like generous conduct on the other ſide, for one 
who could make any pretenſions to reaſon and juſtice, to 
reſiſt. Our Lord, after relating the parable, appeals to 
the lawyer himſelf, for the anſwer to his own queſtion, 
* Which now of theſe three, thinkeſt thou, was neigh- 
« bour unto him that fell among the thieves ? And he 
« ſaid, He that ſhowed mercy on him. Then ſaid Jeſus 
« unto him, Go, and do thou likewiſe.” Act thyſelf 
the worthy part which thou canſt not but commend in 
another. Think every man thy neighbour, and entitled 
to the offices of charity and humanity, who ſtands in need 
of thy aſſiſtance. Let no perſonal feud, no national en- 
mity, no oppoſition of religion, prove an obſtruction to the 
exerciſe of the godlike principle of love. Surely then we 
are not at liberty to do evil to thoſe to whom we are 
commanded to do good. | N 
On another occaſion, after cleanſing ten lepers, it did 
not eſcape our Lord's obſervation, nor did he fail to make 
it be remarked by others, that the only grateful perſon who 
returned to give God thanks, was a Samaritan f, a ſure evi- 
denee, that it is not always juſt to conclude the badneſs of 
mens diſpoſition or practice from the falſity of ſome of their 
F | . re- 
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religious tenets, This ſingle heterodox ſectary had more 
picty and gratitude than the nine more orthodox Jews, In 
general it deſerves to be remarked, that the zeal of our bleſ- 
{ed maſter, far from leading him to inflame the minds of 
the populace againſt thoſe who maintained erroneous doc- 
trines in religion, influenced him, on the contrary, to mo · 
derate their heat, and bring them to make every candid al- 
lowance for differences, even groſs corruptions in principle, 
which, from whatever guilty cauſes they originated, might 
be, in thoſe who then entertained them, the natural effects of 
accidental circumſtances. ; 

A phariſee of thoſe days, à very zealous ſect, tho? thei 
zeal was of a different complexion from our Lord's, a fait 
friend, in his own account, to the Jewiſh intereſt and reli- 
gion, might have plauſibly exclaimed againſt this Jukewarm- 
neſs, as he would have termed it. Would this teacher 
« perſuade us, might ſuch a one ſay, to forget the days 
of our forefathers, and the ſufferings they endured from 
the hands of Samaritans? Can we without uneaſineſs for 
« ourſelves, receive theſe inſtruments of cruelty into favour? 
Are we altogether unconcerned for what may be the fate 
* of generations yet unborn? Ought we ever to forget 
what trouble they gave to our anceſtors in the days of 
Cyrus, how they exerted themſelves to the ufmoſt, to 
* fruſtrate their pious purpoſe of rebuilding the houſe of the 
Lord? x Is this a ſubject on which we can be ſilent? 
+ Muſt we overlook all their malicious and infidious attempts 
* againlt our nation, the calumnies they wrote to Artaxer : 
kes, repreſenting as as irreconcilable enemies and rebels, 
in order to incenſe that monarch againſt us, and excite 
* him to exterminate us from the face of the earth? Can 
we ever ceaſe to remember their inſults, their ambuſhes, 
and their plots to maſſacre our progenitors, who were re- 
© Cuced to the greateſt diſtreſs thro? their malice, inſomuch 
that our builders were under the hard neceſſity of work - 
ing in the work of God's houſe with one hand, whilſt they 
held a weapon for the defence of their lives with the 

other, 
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other, and durſt not, AN od being ſurpriſed; put off 
this clothes day or night? Shall all their treacherous 
© ſchemes to circumvent us be for ever obliterated, their 
| ©. hypocritical profeſſions, their lying rumours, their hireling 
« prophets ?* ||. This is but a ſpecimen of the materials for 
invective which this ſubject would have afforded to the zea- 
lots of thoſe days. For many other ſuch accuſations, un- 
deniably true, might have been brought from the later parts 
alſo of theiy hiſlory. From all which they might have ex- 
claimed, much in the ſtrain of ſome late publications, and 
with equal plauſibility and juſtice, * Is it come to this? Are 
s we ſo degenerate, as to be perſuaded by any man ts 
deltroy the fences of our, religion, to break down our 

barriers, and hug Samaritans in our boſom, to put theſe 
enemies of God and man on the ſame footing with our 
. brethren and countrymen, and to love them as our friends 
and neighbours? The days have been when Jews did not 
need any warning of this kind.“! 1 ne 


# 


„ 


It is but too manifeſt that at the very time that our Ja- 
viour ſought to cure his kinſmen the Jews, of that bitter 
ungodly zeal with which they were affected to the Sama- 
ritans, the latter had not abated a tittle of their ancient 
bigotry agajnſt the Jews. In proof of this, witneſs the 
treatment. which Chriſt himſelf received from them, when 
paſſing thro? their country in his way to Jeruſalem, near the 
time of the paſſover. 1 When the time was come, ſays 
the ſacred hiſtorian, © that he ſhould be received up, he 
& ftedfaſtly ſet his face to go to Jeruſalem, and ſent meſ- 
&« ſengers before his face; and they went and entered into a 
te village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him.” 
Probably no Jew but himſelf would, particularly on this 
occaſion, have choſen to be their gueſt. But his condeſcen- 
ſion and liberality of mind were ill under ſlood by that bi- 
Pied. mes, and worſe requited. They did not receive 
him; becauſe his face was as tho' he would go to Je- 
& rulalem.” They would not ſo much as ſuffer him to 
come under their rcof. Their reaſon was; He was going 
10 
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to Jeruſalem to celebrate the paſſover. This was matter of 
high offence, . One great article of diſpute between the two 
nations, was whether Jeruſalem was the place which God 
had choſen as the ſeat of his temple, where ſacrifice ſhould 


be offered and the feſtivals kept, or mount Gerizzim in Sa- 


maria, His going, at this time to the Jewiſh capital, ſhowed 
plainly his opinion on the controverted point, This oppo- 
ſition to their judgment their pride could not brook, In all 
ſiery zeal, if men would but be impartial with themſelves, 
they would find a greater ſhare of pride at bottom, than 
they are willing either to perceive or acknowledge. And 
© when his diſciples James and John ſaw this, they ſaid, 
« Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
«© from heaven, and conſume them, even as Elias did?“ 
Ah! How much did they ſtill retain not only of the pre- 


judices, but of the furious zeal of the phariſees! How little 


had they imbibed of the amiable diſpoſition of their maſter i 
Nothing ſo like a bigot of one ſide as a bigot of the other. 
Tho? they hate one another mortally, they are, in the in- 
ternal frame of their mind, eſſentially the ſame. Their 
differences are in compariſon merely circumſtantial and exter- 
nal. If the unreaſonableneſs and bad temper of one ſide, 


could juſtify the unreaſonableneſs and bad temper of the 


oppoſite, this outrageous zeal of the two diſciples would 
make that of the Samaritans appear very moderate. ©. But 
6 Teſus turned and rebuked them, and faid, Ye know not 
© what manner of ſpirit ye are of. For the fon of man is 
© not come to deſtroy mens lives, but to ſave them. And 
t they went to another village.“ | 
This rebuke given to two apoſtles ſhould, methinks, make 
men a little more modeſt in regard to their zealous fervours, 
leſt they alſo be found, on examination, totally to miſtake 
the ſpirit they are of, Pride, which can tolerate neither 
oppoſition nor contradiction, which takes fire at every af- 
front, real or imagined, particularly an affront offered to 
the underſtanding, by an avowed difference of judgment, 
and that. reſentment. which is the natural offspring of pride, 
are but too apt to ſcreen their deformity under the decent 
garb of zeal, This rebuke, however, ſcrycy to ag 
? N that 


that the deſtructive zeal 1 of the ſpirit of our 
maſter, nor is adapted to promote the end of his — 


Pure and holy and harmleſs was that zeal, that heavenly 
flame by which he was actuated. Like that which Moſes 
ſaw in the buſh ®, it burned, but conſumed nothing. 4 They 
« went to another village, ſays the evangeliſt. He pocket · 
ed this public affront, as the men of the world would ſay, 
and meanly left the inſult unrevenged. Had the Samaritans 
deſerved this lenity and indulgence at his hands, or at the 
hands of the Jewiſh nation? Far from it. But his enquiry 
Was not, what hey deſerved, but what it became him to do, 
what ſuited the cauſe of piety, humanity and univerſal love 
in which he was engaged. The queſtion, Have they de- 
© ſeryed this favour?” uſed in the way it has been of late, 
ſavours very little of the diſciple of him who ſaid, If ye 
& love them which love you, what reward have ye? do not 


- . even the publicans the ſame? -And-if ye ſalute your bre- 


« thren only, what do ye more than others ?” | 5 4 

It is remarkable, that among the many ſlanders caſt upo 
our Lord by his enemies, one of them was that he was a 
Samaritan, Calumny, an inſidious har, ſeeks always, in or - 
der to gain credit to her lies, to give them ſome ſort of 
connection with truth; for this renders them more effica- 
cious in impoſing on the rabble. Somewhat of this arti» 
fice appears in all the aſperſions thrown upon our Lord. It 
was then impoſſible that from ſuch a people, his open diſ- 
approbation of the virulence with which they ſpoke of Sa- 
maritans, and the inhumanity which they harboured in 
their hearts againſt them, ſhould not draw upon him that 
tghominious epithet. And if things * but a little 
longer with us, in the train they have been in of late, may 
we not expect to ſee every man of moderation amongſt us, 
who values a conformity to the ſpirit and precepts of his 
maſter, more highly than the blind . of the delud - 
ed multitude, branded as a papiſt, or at leaſt a friend to 


popery? 


Some have proceeded fo far, as was lately obſerved by an 


c g honourable 
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honourable gentleman in the Houſe of Commons, 
publiſh inflammatory pamphlets recommending: the diſſolu- 
tion of all the bonds of ſociety with papiſts. The author 
ſeems to have takenthe Jewiſh treatment of the Samaritans; 


* which our Lord fo plainly reprobates, for his model. 1 


freely own, my model is the reverſe of his. It is the 


diſpoſition and ſentiments of Jeſus Chriſt, I am glad to 


find that thoſe who have aſſumed the title of Friends of the 
Proteſtant Intereſt, (however much I diſapprove their con- 
duct in other reſpects) have, with marks of diſapprobation, 
dilelaimed the unchriſtian performance. In regard to the 
writer, my firſt and moſt earneſt wiſh is, that, by the 


bleſſing of God, he may arrive at the knowledge of chriſti- - 


anity, and become a chriſtian himſelf; for hitherto his 


knowledge has gone no deeper than the ſurface. And if- 


that with cannot be obtained, my ſecond is, that he may. 


no longer diſhonour the name of Proteſtant, if he bear that 


name, but turn papiſt altogether, of which he is more than 
two thirds already, and theſe two thirds not the moſt 
amiable part of the character. | TER 

But to return; if, with reſpe& to retaliation, ſuch were the 
maxims of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as has been repreſented, 
and ſuch was the pattern given by him, can we who pro- 
fels to be his diſciples, imagine that theſe ought to have 
no influence in determining our conduct? Had the apoſtle 
Peter any meaning, or were they mere words of courſe that 


he uſed in telling us, that we are ſpecially called to the 
imitation: of Chriſt, * who when he was reviled, reviſed 


© not again, when he ſuffered, he threatened not, but 
“ committed himſelf to him that judgeth righteouſly ?”” & 


Was it meant to ſerve for a leſſon to us, or as a vain boat of 


his o virtue, and that of his fellow-apoſtles, that Paul ex; 
claimed, Being reviled, we bleſs; being perſecuted, we 
&« ſuffer it; being defamed, we entreat. 7 But perhaps 
they did ſo, becauſe they were then weak, and could do 
nothing better. They could not then retaliate in ſo effectual 
a manner as to anſwer their purpole, and therefore thought it 

e provent 
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prudent to ſubmit, arid make the beſt of the circuinſtaneed ge 
| -which they could not remedy. I have heard that ſome po- ſei 
Piſh caſuiſis, when -puſhed by adverſaries who contrafied tz 
| their methods of propagating the faith with thoſe of the or 
| apoſtles, have replicd in this manner: but I ſhould be ſor- in 
| ry to think that any proteſtant were capable of adopting de 


| a caſuiſtry which tarniſhes, or rather annihilates, the molt liz 
| ſhining virtues of the ſaints and martyrs of Jeſus, and ren- m 
| ders their example of little or no ſigmficancy to us. co 
| Thus, I bepe, it has been made ſufficiently evident that th 
neither the example nor 'the precepts either of Chriſt the m 
| divine author of the evangelical inſtitution, or of his apoſ- Cc 
tles, authoriſe the uſe of the ſword or any ſuch carnal wea« tl 

pons for the advancement of religion; that they fortify our ne 

minds with meekneſs, faith, and patience to bear, but in al 

no caſe permit us to inffict, perſecution, not even ia requital B 

of that which we ourſtlves have formerly been made to ſuf- t. 


fer; that the neceſſary conſequence of ſuch unſanctiſied te 
meaſures is to ſubvert the power, for the ſake of eftabliſh- ft 
ing the form, of godlineſs, and to make us ſacrifice the al 
ſpirit of our religion, that charity which animates the tl 
whole, to a mere [lifeleſs figure. | 
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| The Concluſions to which ſound Policy would lead ttt, 
F. in regard to the Toleration of Papiſts. 

A Sto the propriety, conſidered in a political light, of 
| 1 giving ſuch a toleration to papiſts in Scotland, . as 
A has been already granted in England and Ireland, I muſt 
| obſerve, in the firit place, that this is a point, the deciſion 
of which belongs properly to the legiſlature. To me it 
appears particularly improper in ecclefiaſtical judicatories to 
meddle with it. It is a queſtion ſolely regarding the ſafety 
| of the body politic. If the conſtitution will not be endan- 
| * gered 
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gered by ſuch a meaſure, the principles of feaſon, and obi. 
ſequently of ſound poliey, and alſo the principles of chriſ- 
tianity, as. has been ſhown, lead us to conclude that it 
ought to be adopted; otherwiſe, not. Now the queſtion 
in regard to the danger of the conſtitution is ſurely of the 
department of the eſtates of the kingdom aſſembled in par- 
liament. And tho' every little borough-corporation, pariſh 
meeting, ſociety of artificers and others, corporate and not 
corporate, weavers, coblers, porters, &c. &c. preſume that 
they are wiſe enough to direct the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons, and that they themſelves underſtand better what 
concerns the intereſt, ſecurity and government of the nation, 
this abſurd conduct cannot hurt ſuch ſocieties. They have 
no reputation to loſe. Great allowances ought to be made, 
and will be made by ſuperiors, for their folly and ignorance, 
But would ĩt become the ſupreme judicatory, and repreſen- 
tative of this national church, in imitation of ſuch examples, 
to ſtep out of their line, and without the moſt urgent neceſ- 
ſity, to obtrude upon the legiſlative body, their advice un- 
aſked? Nothing in my opinion would more effectually leſſen 
the dignity of that venerable court. There is but one caſe 
in which 1 conceive there would be any propriety in ſuch a 
meaſure; and of this I ſhall take notice afterwards. 

But ſome will object, Why do you talk of going be- 

* yond our line? Are not our eccleliaftical aſſemblies the 
natural guardians of our religion? Who then ſo proper 
© as they to give warning of the danger, and to uſe the pre- 
* cautions which ought to be employed, in order to pre · 
* vent it or ward it off? I do not know preciſely what 
meaning ye affix to the werd guardians; but in one 
ſenſe 1 certainly admit that both our paſtors and our eccle- 
ſiaſtical judicatories are guardians in their ſeveral ſpheres. 
But this implies'no more than that, when they apprehend 
danger, they ought to double their diligence in uſing the 
ſpiritual weapons above taken notice of, which the goſpel 
ſupplies them with, for defending the people againſt ſedue- 
tion of every kind; and that, if there has been any remiſſ- 
neſs in diſcharging the miniſterial duties in time paſt, there 
may be more vigilance and greater exertions in time to * 
2 * But 


* 


But their guardianſhip, I 3 never extended ſo far as 
to entitle them, from any fancied neceſſity, to counteraQ 
the very ſpirit of their religion, and, for their maſter's ſer · 
vice, to oppoſe alike his precepts and example. Yet ſuch 
is manifeſtly the nature of that recourſe to the ſecular arm, 
ſo ſtrenuouſly argued for by ſome a recourſe which _ 
nated among papiſts, and would have been left with papilts, 
1 had been in all reſpects conſiſtent with them - 

ves ®, A | 
But howeſer improper it may be in our judicatories, as 
ſuch, to interfere with the 2 in this affair, we may 
be permitted as individuals in this land of liberty, for the 
ſake of quieting the minds of well-meaning people, freely 
to canvaſs the queſtion of the expediency of the projected 
toleration. This is the privilege, if uſed diſcreetly, of all 
Britiſh ſubjects, in regard to public meaſures. I hall 
therefore, with all due deference to my ſuperiors, ſubmit 


my ſentiments on this head to the candid examination. of 


the reader. 5 

It bas been ſaid, and very juſtly, that in every ſtate, 
as in every individual, there is a right of ſelf- preſer vation, 
which implies amongſt other things, that of protecting 
itſelf againſt violence offered, 2 from without, or 
from within, from foreign hoſtile ſtates, or from its own 


ſeditious and corrupt members, and conſequently of repel- 5 


ling force by force. It has been urged further, that it is 
the duty of the magiſtrate, who is the truſtee, and conſe- 
quently the ſervant, of the ſtate, not only to defend the 
community . when attacked, but to watch for its ſafety, 
and, by every juſt method which the conſtitution empowers 
him to uſe, that is, as far as his truſt extends, 10 prevent 
every danger which may be foreſeen, as well as to remove 
that which is preſent. Both poſitions are in my opinion 
undeniable, 


* Short view, Rem. il. The very name of religious tole- 
ration is juftly dear to every proteſtaut.” Ile muſt be very ſhal- 
low who does not perceive that with ſuch proteftants as theſe 
writers, it is then only the name that is dear. The idea of per- 
«< ſecution for conſcience ſake is moſt odieus and deteſtable. 


Qu. Have they expected to be read by none but fools? 
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Now on theſe, and on theſe only, is founded the ma- 

iſtrate's title to interfere with religious ſeas. Opinion 
is naturally beyond the juriſdiction of magiſtracy, whoſe 
proper object is public peace or national proſperity. As 
this cannot be injured or interrupted by men otherwiſe 
than by their actions, theſe are ſtrictly all that are im- 
mediately cognizable by civil judicatories. As however it 
it unqueſtionable, that apinion has great influence on 
practice, ſo the open profeſſion of ſuch opinions as are 
manifeſtly ſubverfive of the natural or civil rights of the 
ſociety, or of the rights of individual members of the ſociety, 
is undoubtedly to be regarded as an overt act which falls 
under the cognizance of the magiſtrate. It is only in this 
view that opinton ought ever to be held as coming under 
his juriſdictian. Conkdered in a religious view, as true or 
falſe, orthodox or heterodox, and conſequently as affecting 
our ſpiritual and eternal intereſts, it is certainly not of the 
department of the ſecular powers. Yet this diſtin tion has 
not always been obſerved. And thoſe in power, from con · 
ſiderations of a ſpiritual nature, which were totally without 
their province, have thought themſelves bound, by the moſt 
ſacred ties, to do all they conld, for the encoura t 
of their own opinions, | becauſe ſuppoſed to be ſound, and 
for the ſuppreſſion of every opinion as unſound, which 
ſtood oppoled to them. 

Hence that ſpirit of intolerance which has for many 
centuries proved the bane of Chriſtendom, and which ſtill 
continues the bane of many countries in Europe, as well as 
in other quarters of the globe. Nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that if the magiſtrate is entitled, nay obliged, 
by all the weight of his authority, to cruſh opinions, mere · 
ly becauſe erroneous, and conceived by him pernicious to 
the ſoul, this obligation mult be inberent in the office of 
magiltracy, and conſequently incumbent on every magi- 
ſtrate. Now, as his only immediate rule for what he is 
bound to cheriſh, and what to cruſh, is, and can be no 
other than, his own opinions, and (the magiſtrate having 
no more claim than private perſons to infallible direction) 
as the ſame variety of ſentiments may be, nay in different 
1 | ages 
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 aves and nations has been, in thoſe of this rank as in thofe 
of any other; it will be found, on this hypotheſis, the 
duty of rulers to ſuppreſs and perſecute in one country, 
and at one period, what it is the duty of rulers in another 
country, or even in the ſame country, at another period, 
to cheriſh and protect. This conſequence, how abſurd ſo. 
ever, is fairly. deducible from the aforeſaid principle, and 
'ought therefore to be held a ſufficient demonſtration of the 
| abſurdity of that principle. One of the many unhappy 
conſequences which has flowed from the iniquitous but ge- 
neral practice of acting in conformity to that-falſe tenet, 
is, that the minds of parties, even thoſe whoſe differences 
in opinion are merely ſpeculative, and could never, if Jeſt 
to themſelves, have affected the peace of ſociety, have been 
exaſperated againſt one another. Jealouſy and envy have 
ariſen, and been foſtered by mutual injuries. Every. {e& 
has been led to view in every other a rival and an enemy, 
a party from which, if raiſed to power, it would have every 
thing to dread. And as this almoſt equally affects both 
ſides, each has played the tyrant in its turn, As mens 
conduct is influenced more by paſſion than by cool reflec- 
tion, all have been very flow in diſcovering the falfity of 
the principle, the magiſtrate's right of interfering, when 
there is no viſible danger to the ſtate; this right, tho? ſome- 
times controverted by the weaker party, the prevalent ſe has 
always affirmed and defended, thinking itſelf entitled to a 
monopoly of the principle, as being alone, in -its own ac- 
count, on the fide of truth. The remembrance too of in- 
juries received, inſtead of opening their eyes, and ſhowing 
them the ruinous conſequences of that radical error, has 
but ſerved to rivet them in it, and make tbem avail them- 
ſelves of it in their turn. Nay, ſo inconſiſtent a ereature is 
man ! Thoſe who but a little before ſtrenuouſly maintained 
the right of private judgment, are no ſooner raiſed to power, 
than, they obſtinately refuſe that right to others. As they 
have been accuſtomed to look on the other party as ene- 
mies, and have been badly. treated by them, they think 
they derive hence an additipnal right to perſecute them 
from the law of retaliation”  — PERS! 
: 'This, 
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This, I acknowledge, * religious ſects in another 
view, an object of attention to the magiſtrate. A party 
whoſe avowed principles, conſidered by themſelves, have- 
nothing hoſtile to ſociety, may, from its ſtrength and ha» 
 bitual enmity to the predominant ſe&, endanger the public 
peace. Hence it may happen, that civil governours, tho? 
perfectly indifferent which of two ſects they ſhall favour, 
may find it incompatible with the ſafety ofthe ſtate, to give 
equal countenance to both: Perfect equality, where there 
is reciprocal hatred, could not long ſubſiſt, without givin 
riſe to reciprocal hoſtilities. 'The utmoſt yigilance could 
not always prevent this effect, which might, in the end, 
overturn the conſtitution. But where the public tranquil» 
lity has been long the ſole object of the magiltrate,- there 
is hardly any riſk of his adopting thoſe meaſures which 
cauſe mens minds to rankle, and produces in their breaſts 
that molt unlovely and unchriſtiau diſpoſition one towards. 
another, | co 
It is admitted, that when the public peace is in danger, 
it is his duty to interpoſe. Sedition or rebellion is not en- 
titled to take ſhelter in religious ſentiments, nor can the 
plea of liberty of conſcience juſtly avail any man, for in- 
vading the liberty or property, ſacred or civil, of another. 
So much for what appears to be the original rights of the 
civil power in what concerns ſects in rk It muſt be 
owned, however, that there are many particular cit cum- 
ſtances, which, when they occur, ought, in a great mea- 
ſure, to reſtrain the exertion of a power otherwiſe war- 
rantable. When parties are already formed, and of long 
continuance, tho? their fundamental principles be unfriend- 
ly to the rights of ſociety, their numbers, and weight, and 
other conſiderations, may render ag indulgence, otherwiſe. 
unmerited, the more eligible meaſure, becauſe in its conſe» 
quences the leſs evil. It may however be remarked in 
palling, that tho? there be ſeveral prudential conſiderations. 
which may render it proper to extend favour to thoſe whoſe 
tenets, or temper, or both, ſhow that they but ill deſerve it, 
no couſideration can give the magiſtrate a right to perſe- 
cate any party whoſe 4 hs viewed iu a political light, 
* are 
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are nowiſe unfriendly to the rights of their fellow-citizens, 
or of the ſtate, and whoſe diſpolition and conduct is peace» 
able and inoffenſive. , 

| Now to apply the principles above laid down to the caſe 
in hand; what ſhall we ſay of the tenets of papiſts in regard 
to the ſecular powers? Are they, or are they not friend · 
ly to civil government in genera), or to the preſent govern- 
ment of this iſland in particular? As to the firſt of theſe 
queſtions, all, papiſts, it muſt be owned, acknowledge a 
certain obedience to be due to a foreign and independent 
power, the Pope. And tho' this, by ſome of them (for 
they are not unanimous) is faid to be only in ſpirituals, 
yet in matters of juriſdiction, it has never been poſſible to 
aſcertain the preciſe boundary between ſpirituals and tem- 
porals. Nor can it be denied, that in doubtful caſes, 
ſuperſtition inclines ſtrongly to favour the claims of the 
former. This, if it ſhould be an error, the ſuperſtitious 


always conſider as the ſafer error of the two. And in re- 


gard to the ſecond queſtion, they were doubtleſs, till of 
late, in this part of the iſland, generally diſaffected to the 
reſent royal family. Nor could any perſon wonder that 
it was ſo, conſidering the cauſe of the abdication of James 
VII. grandfather to the pretender. | 
As to the aſpe& which their tenets bear to civil ſociety 
(for it is neither in a religious nor in a. moral view, but. \ 
ſolely in a political, that I am here conſidering them) it. 
muſt be acknowledged that to ſocial union their principles 
are nowiſe adverſe, Witneſs thoſe kingdoms and ſtates in 
Europe, where the whole, or the greater part, of the peo- 

le are popiſh. It has been remarked. however, that the 
Romiſh religion is not equally favourable to a free govern · 
ment as the proteſtant. But though there be ſomething 
like a ſervility of ſpirit in implicit faith, or the belief of in- 
fallibility in any human tribunal, which is more congenial 
to political flavery, it cannot be ſaid that the former is 
incompatible with civil freedom. This country, as well 
as others, was free, even when Roman Catholic; and it 
would not be juſt to deny that there have been of that 
communion, eminent patrons of the liberties of the Nerf, ; 
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A. to che spes with which the party in geen, (2 
fpeak not 5 individuals) eyes other 1 it is certainly 


very unfavourable. Her doctrine concerning the ſpiritual 
| ſtate, both here and hereafter, 6f all who dare diſpute her 


deciſions, whom ſhe denominates heretics and ſchiſmatics, 
does not tend to cheriſh affection towards them. In this, 
however, ſhe is not ſingular The caſe is the ſame with 

all fanatical ſeas. But. as temper is not formed entirely 
by principle, but is often as much the reſult of habit and 
e eee, there re great differences in this 

reſpe& in different places. In thoſe popiſk countries where. 
they have none of any different ſect Niving among them, 
and little occafion to know any thing of ſuch but by the 
repreſentations of their prieſts, it caunot be doubted, thut 
the people put proteſtants almoſt in the ſame claſs with, 
demons. They conlider them as a ſott of devils incarnate. 
] muſt acknowledge, that in thoſe proteltant countries, or 
thoſe parts of proteſlant countries where they have no paa 
piſls, and conſequently know nothing of them but by 


' hearſay, their Jucgment is equally unfavourable. But in 


thoſe nations which have long enjoyed the bleſſings of 
peace and toleration, where proteſtants and papiſts live 
together, as in Holland, where both are protected, and 
neither is allowed to injure the other, they come ſoon to 
conſider each other as human creatures and brethren, and 
to contract mutual friendſhips and ihtimacies, ſcarcely 
minding the difference of religious ſentiments. And even 
in this country, it is notorious, that in thoſe parts where 
— py are leaſt kriown, they are moſt hated and dreaded. 
ere is nothing which more ſtrongly recommends tole+ 
ration to a benevolent heart, than that it has a powerful 
tendency to humanize the tempers of the. moſt oppoſite 
ſets, and conciliate them to a friendly intercourſe of good 
offices to one another. This ſerves to lay the mind open 
to conviction, by removing gently and gradually, thoſe: 
rooted prejudices which are the greateſt obſtruction to it. 
Upon the whole, the qneſtion comes to this, whether fa 
inconſiderable a party (for both in number of people and 


in property, their proportion is ſo very ſwall as not to be 
| D 2 


worth 


1 


EP . : « 30 ) v 
worth ' mentioning) of ſuch a character as is above Jelineat: 


ed (and I have endeavoured to do it with the utmoſt impar- 
tiality, neither exaggerating nor extenuating their faults) 
can be of any danger to the conſtitution of this country ? 
It ought always to he taken into conſideration, that it is not 
propoſed that they be admitted. into any, even the loweſt 
offices of magiſtracy or legiſlation, or any place of public 
truſt, It ought alſo to be remembered, that if at any time 


any unſoreſegn evil or danger ſhould ariſe from that quarter, 


the legiſlature, of which they can make no part, and on 


which, conſidering their very great inferiority in all re: 


ſpects, they can have no cohceivable influence, have it al- 
ways in their power to give a timely check to it. 

In regard to the malign aſpect of pepery towards 
ſectaries, as ſhe calls them, whom doubtleſs ſhe conſiders 
as rebellious children; has not experience in this and other 


countries, fully evinced, that even-papilts can be ſoftened I 


by good uſage; that lenity and toleration deaden the aſpe- 
rity which the bare name of heretic (till they become 
ſamiliarized to their perſons) raiſes in their minds; And 
as to the diſaffection of which they are ſuſpected to the 
reigning family, why ſhould we judge more harſhly of 
them on this head, than of thoſe proteſtants amongſt vs 
much more numerous, who have been known formerly to 


have the ſame attachments to the Stuart-family with them? 


I do not ſpeak thus to raiſe an odium againſt any party. 
J would be the laſt man in Britain to attempt it. Beſides, 


it is evident to every one who reflects, that we can have 


nothing to ſeat from our nenjurors, a party which, has 
been ſenſibly declining for many years palit I only meh- 
tion them {ſor the ſake of obſerving that if we admit that 


many families, once in that way, have, within theſe Jait 
thirty years, changed their political creed, it does not 


ſeem reaſonable to ſuſpect, that many papiſls, in the ſame 
time, 'may not have changed theirs. 8 
In ſome reſpects the change is leſs to papiſts than to 
them. The divine right of monarchical government on the 
patriarchal plan, as it is called, and cenlequently the in- 
defeiſible, hereditary right of the abdicated family to the 
crown of theſe realms, is no principle of popery. The 
attachment 
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attachment of p iſts was a perſona attachment, or at m 
a canſequence of their attachment to the cauſe for whi 
that family ſuffered, But in regard to forms of govern- 
ment, or particular governours, their religion leaves them 


at full liberty. A papiſt may he a republican, or a friend 


to monarchy, abſolute or limited, In theſe matters he is 
noway confined by his religion. And that he ſhould 
change in an attachment not founded in principle, is 
nothing extraordinary. He may be convinced that pre - 
ſcription takes place in government, and, for the peace of 
lociety, ought to take place, as well as in other matters; 
that, without admitting this principle, there would be 
few or no legal rulers now exiſting in the world, as moſt 
ſovereignties may be traced Backwards to manifeſt uſurpa- 


tion. Whatever judgment therefore he may form of the 


revolution, there is no inconſiſtency in his being a loyal 
ſubje& to the preſent royal family. And in regard to 
ſuch as ſhall take the oath preſcribed by the act of parlia- 
ment for England, or the like oath propoſed for rapills 
here, I ſhall only ſay that it would be extremely un- 
charitable to ſuppoſe them all perjured. : 
But as ſome things have been plauſibly urged againſt the 
credibility of their oaths, it may be worth while to beſtow, 
on this point, a little more attention. It is ſaid, * The dif- 
© penſing power of the pope, his infallibility, the principle 
© that no faith is to be kept with heretics, all ſerve to inva- 
* lidate their promiſes and oaths, eſpecially whea given to thoſe 
* whomthey regard as heretics.* That the 1 claimed 
ſuch a diſpenling power in looſing the obligation of the 
moſt ſolema vows and contracts, and that many people have 
been blind enough to credit this moſt arrogant and impious 
claim, it would be to give the lie to all hiſtory, even the 
moſt authentic, to deuy. Such alſo is the power they 
hare claimed and exerciſed of depoſing kings and empe- 
rors, and of looſing their ſubjects trom their allegiance, 
Such alſo are their pretenlions to infallibility, their corrupt 
maxims ſubverſive of faith given to heretics, in all which 
they have been ſupported by hireling and proftitute writers 


among the clergy, friars, canoniſts, and expectants of 


preferment 


— & 


referment in the church. 35 o ſay thus müch is ond 
thing, and to ſay that theſe points are received univerſally 
as doctrines of the church, is another. We ought to be ju 
even to enemies. 43 AF en 
In regard to the laſt of the above maxims, that faith 18 
not to be kept to heretics, tho it was never aſſerted, in ſo 
many words, by any council, it is unqueſtionable, that the 
council of Conſtance, came ſo near giving it their ſanction, 
in the decree they pronounced for the cake of the emperor's 


conſcience, whom they had ſeduced to act a moſt perfidions 
part, as well as in the whole, of their infamous proceedings 


with regard to Huſs, that tho? it cannot be called an ella · 
bliſhed principle of their religion, it has received that coun- 
tenance from the ſpiritual wers among them, which fur- 
niſhes but too good a handle for the clamours and jealouſies 
bf proteſtants. And I will acknowledge in paſſing, that as 


] could put no confidence, where religion is concerned, in 


the faith of a man who would vindicate a procedure ſo ſub- 
verſive of that ſecurity in engagements which is the moſt 
eſſential bond of ſociety, ſo 1 can never conſider that man as 

dangerous, who, in this age and country, has the egre- 
'gious folly to attempt the vindication. But in general, when 
recourſe is had to experience, Iam ſatisfied, there is no 

ground to conſider it as a maxim, ſo prevalent in that party, 
as to deftroy all faith in their promiſes. If its prevalence 
were ſo great, what hindered them in England, from tak- 
ing l the oath of ſupremacy, or the formula in Scotland ? 
heſe would have ſecured them againft many inconveniences 

to which their religiop expoſed them. And if there be ſome 

inſlances of their ſwearing falſely, from the temptation of 

Intercſt, can we ſay that perjury is abſolutely unexampled 
emongſi curſelves? It is well known that in England, papiſts 

had it in their power to relieve themſelves, by means of 
certain oaths, before the paſſing of the late act. But thoſe 
oaths were different from that now enated. Now a man 

who thirks he may take oaths, and be under no obligation, 
or who thinks he has it in his power to obtain a diſpenſa- 
tion ſrom that obligation, has no reaſon to make any diſ- 
tinction between one oath and another. The diſpenſing 
' ; Hi | 2 power 
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power ſerves equallyꝰ for all, a Now that thoſe in England, 
who, on no conſideration, could be induced to take the 
oaths formerly required, do not heſitate to take that requir- 
ed by the late act, is evidence ſufficient to a reaſonable per- 
ſon, that they conſider this as what they may, with a good 
conſcience, take, but not the former. 

But how is it poſſible, ſome will object, that they 
can conſcientiouſly abjure ſo many high prerogatives of the 
© ſovereign pontif, the ſucceſſor of Saint Peter, and vicar 
of Jeſus Chriſt ? Such are his diſpenſing power, his ſypre- 
© macy in temporals, and his infallibility ; fince it is un- 
* queſtionable that theſe prerogatives he has both claimed, 
and pretended to exerciſe? To this I can only anſwer, 
that it is a known fact, that Roman Catholics themſelves -_ 
are not unanimous in regard to the juſtice of thoſe claims. 
For example, it is a tenet univerſally held by them, that the 
church is infallible. But in the explanation of this tenet 
they differ exceedingly, as well as in the directions they 
give where we ought to ſeek for her unerring oracles. Some 
ſend us to the pope, with whom alone, according to them, 
this amazing privilege 1s lodged ; ſome to the pope and 
ecumenical council acting in conjunction; ſome to the coun- 
eil tho? without the pope ; ſome to the church uniyerſal, that 
is, to whatever opinions univerſally obtain ia thoſe they 
term catholic countries. 5 * | 

So notorious it is, that even among papiſts there are 
that are more, and there are that are leſs, papiſtical. Accord- 
ingly ſome even of their writers denominate thoſe Pontificis 
N by way of diſtinction, who defend all the exor - 

itant claims of the papacy. Nay ſo certain it is that the 
Romaniſts themſelves are greatly divided on this head, that 
the famous council of Conſtance above referred to, as well 
as the council of Piſa that preceded it, aſſerted its own ſu- 
periority above the pope in the moſt expreſs terms, and 
indeed acted in an entire conformity to this doctrine ®, It 
is 


* cannot help obſerving here a ridiculous blunder in the 
writers, of the Short View, &c. Rem. ii. Speaking of the con- 
demnation of Huſs, they add, to the everlaſting diſgrace of 
an infallible pope,” & They have certainly derived all their 


| : 4 } | | | 

to ſpeak deceitfully even for God) to talk of the popes 

infallibility, diſpenfing power in reſpect of oaths, and the 
lawiſulneſs of perſidy to hefetics, as doctrines univerſally 
receiyed iu the church of Rome. "Theſe, and ſeveral other 
ſuch abſurdities, will be found, from a proper attention 
to eccleſiaſtie hiſtory, to have ebbed and flowed, in that 
church, with knowledge and ignorance. + In proportion as 
knowledge encreaſed, thoſe opinions loſt credit; as igno» 

rance encreaſed, they gained eredit. Whatever influence 


authority may have on weak minds, in making ſpeculative 
dogmas, however nouſenſical, be' received with veneration, 


there is à principle in human nature, which, till the min 


js wholly immerſed in ſuperſtition: and darkneſs, will ef- 


—_— prevent ſuch moral abſurdities from being geng- 
rally aſſented to, Nay, a prineiple of honour, as — 2 
, vs ; : N | enſe 


Frowlerdge of that affair from Dr W. A. D's letter to Mr G. H. 
This ſhould prove a eavęat to thoſe who pick up their information 
in this manner, not to venture a ſingle ſtep beyond their autho- 
rity, That council acknowleged no pope, at the time that Huſs 
was condemned. P John xxiii. who called them together, they 
depoſed, on an accuſation of the moſt ſhocking crimes, conctru · 
ipg which 1 (ball only obſerve, that erch and ſchiſm wers in the 
number. Of the other two pretenders to the popedom, (for 
there had been no fewer than three ever ſince the council of Piſa) 
neither of whom they acknowleged, Gregory xii. reſigned, and 
Benedict xiii, they atterwards depoſed, and then proceeded to the 
election of Martin v. The council of Conſtance are juftly char- 
geable with many things atrocious and tyrannical. But of the 
acknowlegement of the pope's inſallibilty they are entirely guilt. 
leſs. 'The blunders of theſe writers in reaſoning are not Teſs re- 
mai kable than their miſrepreſentations of fact, and miſapplica- 
tions of ſeripture. Let 1 as one out of many inſlances their 
extraordinary mode of arguing about oaths. An oath, ſay they, 
Rem, iv. renouncing certain principles, implies that they were 
the man's principles before; and as an oath alters not one's prin- 
eiples, they are his principles ſtill. By this wonderful method, 
if a manitake the oath of allegiance, he cannot give ſurer evideuce 
that he is diſſoyal, and his taking the abjuratipu demonſt: ates 
him a Jacobite, Wh: | 8 


7 Job xi. 7. 
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gard to — — to the eivil — 
may not be fo (cordial could be wiſhed (for that there 
may — ſome ſuch inftances who can deny ?) it will till 
effect viewed in @ political light, that it will 
both on their actions and on their woos 
_— ſolemnly it . — be 
that — Je pe By ' thofe of x «WI = 
their own fakes, not be — ny and ſtill le to 
:ncutcate, | There is / therefore here a real zcceſſion of 
ſtrength to the civit- eftabliſmnent; without the {mallett 
udice that ) can'perceive to the proteftant intereſt. 
ut the incompeteney even of the Hritiſſi par liament for 
making ſuch a iu the laws wherein religion is con- 
cerned, has been baldly afferted. The eſtabliſhment of the 
preſent —— (church of Scotland was declared Ja- 
nuary 170 © fundamental article of the union of the two 
. e not to be altered afterwards even by the joint 
legihature ef both. In the act declaring this, there is a 
clauſe. perpetually conferming the 5th at park. - 1690, 
which was the act eſtabliſhing and ratifying the 
confeſſion oi faith. In this there is a — ratification 
of all former av made againſt — But 22 now 
ſed to be in part repealed, could never be compre« 
— in that elauſe, becauſe they were not ſormer but 
poſterior acts. The writers of the S hart View * argue in 
a way entirely their on. The acta, ſay they, di- 
rectly relating to this one, and eonfequently ratified 
« with it, and unalterably eſtabliſhed are chiefty three, 
* act 2d part. 1960, act 3d, 13702, act zd, 1703.” | Now 
that theſe acts are related to act ↄth, 1690, as they all relate 
to religion, nobody vill diſpute ; but that they were ra- 
tified by an act ten or twelve years before they were 323 
theſe gentlemen have the whole honour: of diſcoveri 
Let it be obſerved that: thefe acte, thoꝰ poſterĩor to the 
$690," were 3 * act 1707. * this act for the 
E. |  keurity 
Rem. 1. 


ſeciiricy of religi r eee 
recent acts in relation to popery, and only declares pe 


tual an act made ſo many years before them, thereby — | 


ly leaving the intermediate as. to the wiſdom of the Bri» 
tiſh legi „to confirm, repeal, or alter at any time, 


as they ſhould: "find expedient, and only giving ng perpetuity ny 
bli 


to the act that firſt, after the Revolution, eſta 
yterian form of government, and ratiſied the confeſſion 


writers ſay.medeſtly, their  krerment is ſurcly d to 
«a demonfration”. T have been the more r in ex- 
poſing, becauſe in a- certain event it is. e 


made a v bad uſe of among the people. 
8 But whiterer be in the competency. of 


. muſt not the ed repeal be highly prejudicial to the 


c. proteſtant intereſt. ?? - thoſe. who conſider themſelves as 
the patrons and friends. of that intereſt, 5. Will it not throw 


down all our fences, open the door to Jeſuits, ſeminary ' 


6. prieſts, . &c. and give, liberty to the open profeſſion and 
© exerciſe of Romiſt idolatrics,. as well as = quan: 
© to their vile artifices.for the perverſion ＋ our youth! 
; All this appears ſpecious to 2 7 wh de. not reflect, — 
conſider things ſeverally and attentively. Firſt, the 
profeſs their religion openly. and ſafely. Be it io. 
not ſee how that circumſtance alone can contribute to their 
encreaſe. N. quakero (a moſt harmleſs race) have long 
enjoyed that privilege; yet it does not appear that 
they bare been encrealing. 1 think the contrary. has 
been the fact. But if one were to deriſe a method for 
giving conſequence to thoſe of that way, and producing 2 
change favourable, to their increaſe,; he could not deviſe 
a better than to get all, thoſe laws againſt. papiſts enacted 
againſt quakers, ee if, by high premiuma, wretches 
were bribed to turn info vans and. contribute to the exe · 
eution of the laws. 
The bulk of 1 are — nd 5 their paſ- 
fions, in 222 their opinions, than by reaſon. Render 
1 objects of our compaſſian, bring us once heartily to 
ympathize with en as with. 1 8271 oppreſſed, not for 


any 
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any crime, es cannot remedy, 'their n 
and ye have — 2 to make ut turn profelytes 
and go over to thoſe whom we tannot help pitying as per- 
ſons ſuffering under the greateſt eruelty and injuſtice, If 
_ the ſufferers ould Afplas for ſome patience-and fortitude,” they 
will need no ſtronger arguments to perſuade ſpeftators more 
remarkable for ſenſibility of heart than'acuteneſs of under · 
ſtanding, / that they have truth upon their ſide. They 
will reverence them as ' ſaints. Wo to that nation, whofe 
laws every ſenſible and honeſt heart muſt be convinced there 
is greater virtue in diſobeyi ſobeying than in obeying! This is 
the caſe with perſecu laws, thoꝰ the per ſecutors ſhould - 
have truth upon their 1 If men, thte' fear of the 
niſhments ye — belie their conſcieace;' and in fo doing 
ſin againſt God, abjure what they believe, and profeſs what 
— think damnable errors, ye compel them to deſtioy 
of miad, make ſhipwreek of faith and of a 
— fin lei J for © whatſoever is not of 
« faith is fin.” And ye legiſlators and judges, authors, 
prometers, 20 executors of ſuch iniquitous laws, ye who 
ought to be the terror of evildoers and the praiſe of them 
—— do well, ye are their tempters, ſeducers; and corrup- 
The generality of men have à feeling of this, tho” 
they cannot reaſon upon it or yo rv it, and ſuck a feeling 
has great influence among the peo 


The only — know ow of prot this," is, by ſteeling 
the heart on, reſo —.— — to * 
ſift, and ſlĩ — till the end is attained. 


is nothing ſo ridiculous,” ſays a late writer ®, & in re- 
66 ot, of 26 4 moderate and half-way perſecution. 
It only the ſore, it raifes the ill humour of man- 
66 « kind, excites the rower ſpirits, moves indignation in 
„ beholders, and 'fows the very ſeeds of ſchiſm in mens 
© boſoms. A reſolute and bold · faced perſecution, leaves 
* no time or ſcope for theſe engendering diſtempers, or 
«« gathering il] humours. It does the work at once, by 
60 1 e or maſſacre.” It is ow” 
2 welt be 


„ Chara, MiC. 2 Ch. 3. 


«© {4 well * by hiflory snd enperience, that 
perſecution can never do ſervice to eauſe, unleſs it be 
carried the utmoſt length poſſible, as in Spain and Portugal. 
Now if ſuch a thing were practicable in this. country. (a3 
bleſſed be God, it is not) will any proteftant ſtand forth 
and ſay it would be defirable? - oo Dh 
Let that any thing leſs does unſpeakable hurt to the cauſe 
it was meant to ſerve, might, 1 neceſſery, be verified by 
a cloud of witneſſes, ſuch as the firſt-planting of chriſtianity, 
the reformation both abroad and at home. I ſhall however 
at this time go no farther, for evidence than to what 
happened in this country in the laſt century. When thr 
epiſcopal form of church government, was eſlabliſhed at-aht 
Reſtoration, if our civil and ecclefiaftic relers had had any 
ſhare® of moderation, prudence, or common humavity, 
the minds of men would, without great difficulty, have been 


pretty generally conciliated to the: eſtabliſhment-then made, 


as neither in doctrine nor in form of -worſhip-(for/)they 
uſed no liturgy) could the differenee be called -mateviak 
But the ſpirits of our governours at that time were ſuch 


as would bear no contradiction, and brock no delay. . 


Their immediate recourſe was to penal ſtatutes, the firſt 
thing always thought of by men of ſtrong paſſions, but 
— judgment. Statutes were acrordingly enacted, 
breathing vengeance againſt all who would not conform in 


every thing to the eccleſiaſtical model that had been ereQcd, 


They 100 pleaded the right of retaliating: And it would 
be doing them great injuilice to deny, that the conduct of 
thoſe who had preceded them, had, on this head, ſupplied 
them with plenty of matter. A perſecution accordingly 
was commenced, and furiouſly carried on. Numbers of 
unhappy men (infatuated, as ſome would call them) who 
never meant to be criminal, but who could not be brought 
to think it their duty to profeſs, thro? fear of human pn+ 
niſhment, what they did not believe, were daily facnificed 
to the rage of their flill more infatuated rulers. What was 
the conſequence? . Did they, by theſe means, ftop- the 
progreſs of ſchiſm, as they called it, and effect the ſo 
much deſired uniformity ? Quite the reverſe. The ay 
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— lentea Ne niet, gf the preghes 
iaſomuch that at the Revolution, wherever the perfect 
had been hotteſt, the fricads of preſbytery. were the mof 
numerous: On the contrary, in thoſ Ta where, the 
people had been bleſſod with paſtors and rulers that were 
men — — cbriſtian Ie, 3 was a 
very general conformity to ithed m 

Pa it will be replied, We do not ſeck to perſecute; 
we deſire only that things may continue as they are. 
Papiſts were not perſecuted before the propoſed repeal; 
and we do not ſee why they ſhould aſk. any indulgence 
© beſide what was ſo generally granted them.” Is it not 


peal, declare ly, that they would never ive inform · 
ation againſt a pepiſt, or take any concern in the execution 
of that law. New if it was. jult and neceſſary law; why 
ſtartle at the execution which ought to be eſteemed a public 
ſervice? Why were not papiſta, not for any vilful or 1 
ed crime, but for what, thro? the mis fortune of their edu - 
cation (which might have been our own caſe) they believed 
in their conſcience ts be their duty; why were they not 
informed on, dragged before the magiſtrate, ſtript of ther 
Property, driven naked from their families and homes, ba- 
niſhed into foreign countries to beg or ſhift for bread, it 
may be in their old age, among firangers, the beſt way 
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they could; and if they returned, why were they not hang. 
ed without mercy? for this, we are told coolly, is 8 
able *, to make the aw effectual. But if aRing thus would 
be unjuſt, why ſuffer a law to remain in force, which, if it 
anſwer no other purpoſe, will at leaſt anſwer this bad pur- 
poſe of being a reproach on the nation, and a ſevere retort 
againſt _ proteſtant, who in arguing with a papiſt, 
urges the different ſpirit of the two religions ? 
But juſt or unjuſt,” ſay ſome, | © it is better to have it 
© as a rod over their heads.” That is, in other words, 


* Tho? we have no mind to do injuſtice at preſent, ve 


© wiſh to have it in our power to be unjuſt with impunity, 
* when we pleaſe, nay to bribe ethers to be villains (for 
© the law gives a high reward to informers) that thoſe who 
© have no religion at all, no ſenſe of virtue or honour, who 
neither fear God nor regard man, may be tempted by 


avarice.“ Is this a law 1 a chriſtian nation? ls + 


it ſuch as it would become the miniſters of religion to in- 
| ſe for either preſerving or enforcing ? . Wo to him,” 
faith the prophetF, “ that eſtabliſheth a city by iniquity,” 
And ſhall the city of God itſelf, his church, his cauſe, the 
cauſe of truth and purity, be eſtabliſhed by ſuch aceurſed 
means? Are we proteſtants? And do we ſay, „Let us 
« do evil that good may come?“ Yet of ſuch the apoſtle 
tells us 2, that their * damnation is juſt.” I have ever been 
taught, as a chriſtian principle, and a proteſtant principle, 
that a good cauſe ought to be promoted by lawful means 
only; and that it was in the true ſpirit of popery, to think 
that the end would juſtify the means. We are now adopt- 
ing all their maxims, and making them our ewn. We 
ſeem reſolved that we ſhall have nothing on this head to 
reproach papiſts with, A great outcry has been raiſed of 
late about the progreſs of popery. I join in the complaint. 
I ſee her progreſs where I leaſt expected it, and I lament 
it heartily, the more eſpecially as ſhe comes in /o queſtion» 
able a ſhape, If we muſt have popery, I would, above all 
6 31. things, 
Short View, Note on tbe extracts from K. William's aQ. 

1 Hab. ii. 12. 1 Rom. iil. 8. 


6 41 } | 
things, have her retain her own, likeneſs. The devil is 
never ſo dangerous, as when he transforms himſelf into an 
angel of light. _—_— | | 
Beſides, how groſely impolitic, as well as unjuſt, is the 


-propoſed oppoſition ? If we have any regard to our pro- 


teſtant brethren in popiſh countries, we furniſh the 
9 powers there, with a plauſible pretext for perſecut - 
ing them? See, fay they, referring to the preſbyterian 
church of Seotland, in what manner we ſhould be treat- 
© ed, if theſe our countrymen of the fame principles with 
them ſhould ever arriye at power.” This, we all know, 
is the common way of arguing. It is far from being a juſt 
way; for a concurrence in doctrine does. not neceſſarily 
imply a concurrence in the methods to be employed in de- 
fending it. But we need the leſs wonder, that others 
ſhould argue thus, when we argue thus ourſelves. The 
papiſts in Paris about two. hundred years. ago maſſacred 
the Pariſian proteſtants; and the papiſts in Ireland aQed- 
the like tragedy. in the laſt century on Iriſh. proteſtants 3 
therefore we are entitled to puniſh for thoſe execrable deeds, 
the papiſts of the preſent age in this. country, however 
cuiltleſs of theſe murders, however harmleſs in their life 
and condu& we have hitherto found them z tho” we can 
charge them with no erime, but that they are papiſts. It 
is ſaid to have been a law amongſt our clans in ages of 
barbarity, that when a perſon belonging to one clan, mur- 
dered a man belonging to another, the murderer, if found, 
was to be hanged as he deferred; but if he could not be 
found, the firſt man of the ſame clan that could be found, 
ſhould be hanged in his ſtead. There is ſuch a ſimilarity 
in this to the mode of retaliation on ſects, that both ah 
certainly have ſprung from the ſame ſource, the ſame oxĩ - 
ginal code of — n 4 
But whenceſoever this principle has ariſen, it is certainly 
but too prevalent in malt religious ſets. And if we reſolve 
to ad upon it, we do what. we can, to eſtabliſh perſecution 
every where, to the end of the world. We plead, that we 


perſecute papiſts, becauſe they perſecute us: and they 
plead that they perſecute us, 2 we perſecute _ 


5 8 
Our conduct will at this time be the - more wnjuſtifable, 


becauſe not only in proteſtant countries, but even in ſome po- 
piſh countries, the ruling powers are greatly relaxing in this 
reſpect. Shall we then give a check to their humanity, 
by teaching them, from our example, to account our bro- 
t n a more pernicious and dangerous race than 
they formerly imagined them to be?” | 


forbid that I ſhould put on a foot of equality the 


diſpoſition of any in this country, with that of inquiſitors 
and cruſaders. I will not alfow myſelf to think fo badly 


even of the moſt violent. But I cannot avoid — 


that when once we are in this train with any adverſe ſect, 
it is impoſſible to ſay how far we may think ourſelves oblig- 
ed to go. The fame plea of 'necrffity to render former 
meaſures effectual, may carry us fuch lengths as in the be- 
ginning we ſhould have looked on with horror. 


But to return; the repeal eau never do hurt, becauſe it . 
is the repeal of a ſtatute, which ſeems, even in the judg - 


ment of our antagoniſts on this queſtion, to have done no 
good. So far from oecaſioning the deereaſe of the number 
of papiſts, they have been, we are told, encreafing for 
many years backwards. And this perhaps is the firſt in- 
Rance in which the inefficacy of a law has been uſed as an 
argument againſt the repeal of it. That act, tho“ ſevere, 
is not ſevere enough to extirpate papiſts; at the ſame time 
it is much too ſevere, conſidering the fentiments and man · 

ners of the times, for any but perſons of no character, to 
affiſt in executing it. Thus it gives papiſts all the advan- 
tage of a plauſible plea of ſuffering perſecution, without be · 
ing materially hurt by actual perſecution. In ſome other 
countries, where Romaniſts, tho' not of the eſtablimment, 
have enjoyed for centuries a legal toleration, we do not 
hear of any clamours about their encreaſe, or of any dread 
of danger arifing from them. Why then ſhould not this 
nation, fince we have fo ſtrong evidence that ſeverity will 
not anſwer, be induced to make the experiment of what 
may be effeQed by the more humane and more chriſtian- 
like policy of other nations? In many inſtancesz as has 
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been obſerved by the beſt writers on juriſprudence, the 


unconſcionable ſeverity of laws has rendered them uſeleſs, 
nay made them ſerve to promote, inſtead of checking, the 
| of thoſe evils againſt which they are pointed. 


They make thoſe very perſons ſcreen offenders, who would 


otherwiſe aſſiſt in convicting them. So much in regard to 
the jnſtice and expediency of the meaſure in general, 

I ſhall now take the s to conſider a little, with 
all reſpect to my eceleſiaſtical ſuperiors, the propriety of 
their interfering in this buſineſs. I have no right to lay 
down rules, But as a brother and eee I offer 
my opinion on a caſe in which the cauſe of religion in ge- 
neral, and the character of miniſters of the goſpel in parti- 
cular, are concerned. I have net the remoteſt wiſh, that 
any regard may be paid to my judgment, further than 
is due to the reaſons by which it is ſupported, It was 
obſerved before, that the queſtion of the expediency or 


danger of the meaſure, in reſpe& of the public, is not 


properly of the department af our judicatories. The only 
queſtion that can ſtrictly be ſaid to come under their cog- 
nizance as church courts, is that diſcuſſed in the former 
chapter, whether the toleration, or the perſecution of ſuch 
PI be moſt conformable to the ſpirit and laws of our 

oly religion, There are extraordinary caſes in which, 
I acknowledge, it may be pardonable, perhaps commend. 
able, in the paſtors to ſtep alide a little, for the ſake 
of doing ſome fi ſervice whereby the cauſe they are en- 
gaged in, may be advanced, and the honour of the maſter 
whom they ſerve, promoted. Let us ſee whether an ap- 
22 * the repreſentative of this church, of the 

ind that was propoſed at the laſt meeting of the General 
Aſſembly, and will, in all probability, be again moved at 
the enſuing, would anſwer theſe important ends. Waving 
the arguments already uſed, and which to me appear un- 
anſwerable, I ſhall only here advert to two things, firſt, to 
what ſuits the miniſterial character to do; and ſecondly to 
what will probably be the conſequences of the meaſure pro- 
poſed in the laſt aſſembly, L it all now be adopted, _ 


In 


3 


"= regard to the former, it is the obſervation of an it 
ons modern, that the magiſtrate and the paſtor, are 

oth denominated God's miniſters, but in very different ſen- 
ſes. The magiſtrate is the miniſter of divine juſtice, the 
paſtor is the miniſter of divine goodneſs and grace. A molt 
juſt and pertinent obſervation. The former accordingly 
beareth not the ſword in vain ; the latter cometh announc- 
ing peace thro? Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. The ſervice he is 
engaged in, is ſtyled the miniſtry of reconciliation. The 
former operates chiefly by fear, being the terror of evil. 
doers ; the latter chiefly by love, in the diſplay he makes 
of the tender mercies of God and the love of Jeſus, There 


is a beauty in preſerving conſiſtency of character, and, on 


the contrary, there is ſomething ſingularly ſhocking to 
men whoſe taſte is not totally depraved, in a groſs violation 
of character. Sanguinary meaſures are, on certain oc. 
caſions, very ſuitable in the officer of juſtice ; but it ill 
becomes the meſſenger of peace to breathe out, like Saul 
the phariſee (unconverted indeed, but not the leſs zealous) 
. threatnings and ſlaughter. 'The ſenſe of what became a 

minſter of the New Covenant, a preacher of good will to 
men, was ſo ſtrong on the minds of the primitive chriſtians, 
that when our religion came firſt into favour with the magiſ- 
trate, it was looked on univerſally as a becoming action in 
the miniſters to uſe their good offices in behalf of an unhap- 
Py creature who had expoſed himſelf to the ſtroke of public 
juſtice, wherever any favourable circumſtances couldbe plead- 
ed in extenuation of his crime. But in no caſe whatever was 
it thought ſuitable that he ſhould interpoſe to call for ven- 
geance. That the ſervant of the prince of peace. ſhould 
prove a peacemaker, mediator, and interceſſor, was entirely 
conſonant to the nature of his office, but that he ſhould in- 
terpoſe as an avenger, or as an inſtigator of others to ven- 
geance, or to violent and vindictive meaſures, was conſider- 
ed as a practical denial of the Lord that bought him, who 
came not to deſtroy mens lives, but to ſave them; and as 
what ſuited more the character of that being whom they 
called the adverſary and accuſer of the brethren, 
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If, by ſome means or other, our legiſlature had been 


incited to think of impoſing new reſtraints, or infliting 
new pains and penalties on papiſts, or on diſſenters of any 
denomination, it would have been excuſable, nay, on ac- 
- count of the motive, might have been thought praiſeworthy 
in the miniſters of religion, to repreſent with all due re- 
ſpect, that they hoped, by the uſe of arms more evangelical, 
the end might be attained, and the public ſufficiently ſecur- 
ed from danger. But the interpoſition propoſed at pre- 
ſent is of a very different kind. To what ſhall I compare 
it? A culprit more unfortunate than criminal ſtands before 

his judge. The ſword is unſheathed and ready to {trike, 
Several humane perſons intercede, mention every alleviating 
circumſtance, propoſe taking ſecurity of the convict that 
he ſhall behave himſelf properly, and beg that the ſword 
may again be ſheathed. The magiſtrate relents, and is on 
the point of complying, when a perſon of a grave aſpe& 
\ interpoſes, who, tho” he carry the olive-branch, the enſign 
of peace, in his hand, with a countenance more ſtern than 
meek, to the ſurprize of every body, cries to the officer 
of juſtice, What are you going to do? No ſecurity can bind 
that wretch ; and nowhere can the ſword of juſtice be 
ſheathed at this time ſo properly as in his bowels. This 
parable I leave to the reflections of my readers. 

I ſhall add a few words on the conſequences of the ap- 
plication, I admit that, if made, it will paſſibly * 
ſucceſsful, not from any conviction of the propriety of 
making it, or of the fitneſs of what is aſked, But a flame, 
little to our credit, has been raiſed in the country, and 
it may be thought. that yielding to the humour, however 
reprehenſible, and granting what is aſked, is a leſs evil, 
than a poſitive refuſal might prove, eſpecially 1 
the ſtate of public affairs at preſent. But the queſtion of 
greateſt moment is, In what light will the application 
repreſent the ſpirit of our people in general, and this na- 
tional church in particular, to the conſtituent branches of 
the Britiſh ſenate ? It ſhould be remembered how different 


the fate of the like bill was in England, and even in Ire- 
F 2 land, 
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ſand, where that ſect, with ſome colour of reaſon might 
have been accounted dangerous. But here! where com- 
paratively they are ſo inconſiderable both in number and 


I could ſay, a great deal, but I forbear. I 


property, 


| will not diſſemble. I am both aſhamed and grieved, that 


there ſhould be occaſion to ſay any thing on ſuch a ſubjeR. 
In what light will our conduct appear, when contraſted 
with that of the Engliſh and Iriſh biſhops, whom it would 
be abſurd as well as uncharitable to accuſe of indifference 
in fuch a cauſe, and who, as members of the legiſlature, 
readily concurred in granting the relief deſired in their coun · 
tries? Is it poſſible that any of us are ſimple enough to 
imagine that, with judicious perſons, the compariſon will 
redound to our honour? 

Let amid ſo many grounds of mortification, I am happy 
to have it in my power to ſay, that in the laſt afſembly, a 
moſt reſpectable aſſembly, and far the moſt numerous I 
ever witneſſed, * 1 have witneſſed many} a motion for 
an application of this nature was thrown out as altogether 
improper and unbecoming, by a very great plurality of voices. 
It ought alſo to be attended to, that this happeved when 


men had nothing to influence their judgment but the 


merits of the queltion, not a fingle perſon that I know of, 
having had the leaſt knowledge of ſuch a motion till it was 
made 1n the houſe. Tumultuous conventions and mobs and 
other lawleſs exceſſes had not then been artfully produced 
to terrify thoſe who could not be convinced. I had never 
before ſo diſtin an idea of what is called in eccleſiaſtic 
hiſtory preaching a cruſade ; at the ſame time 1 muſt regret 
that 1 ſhould ever have acquired additional knowledge en 
_ ſubject, from any thing to be ſeen in this proteſtant 
and. | 
I beg it may alſo be obſerved that popery is not the only 
adverſary we have to ſtruggle with. 1 do not ſpeak of the 
oppoſition we are expoſed to from other ſects much more 


numerous. I ſpeak of the infidelity, the RA the 


und in this age and country, a far more formidable foe 


open proſaneneſs, and contempt of all religion that ſo much 
abo 
a than 


* 
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than popery. Is it a matter of no confequence to us, how 
our conduct may affect this evil, either by adding 1 
to it, and furniſhing libertines with new arguments, for 
fortifying themſelves in their impiety, or by acting ſuch a 
; york as muſt tend to ſilence and confute them? It is well 

nown that perſons of this ſtamp are the declared enemies 
of our order. Let us try to draw inſtruction from the re- 
proaches, and even the aſperſions of our enemies. Amongſt 
other things, they arraign all clergymen of whatever ſect, 
for a pride which takes fire at the leaſt contradiction, for an 
ambition or luſt of power, which makes all rivalry inſup- 

rtable, and as the natural conſequence of theſe, for a per- 
— ſpirit, which all poſſeſs againſt the common ene - 
my, and every ſingle ſect poſſeſſes againſt every other. The 
common maxim of theſe men is, Prieſts of all religions are 
ce the ſame.” That the character which they draw, is 
done with much exaggeration and malevolence, no impartial 
perſon will deny. Nor will it be denied by ſuch, on the 
other hand, that the unamiable ſpirit too often diſplayed by 
thoſe who ought to have been not only defenders, but pat- 
terns of religion, has given too great ſcope for ſuch accuſa- 
tions. 

It was lately propoſed in Sweden, a Lutheran, and there - 
fore a proteſtant country, to give a toleration to all diffen- 
ters. This meaſure would have chiefly affected Calviniſts, 
and next to them, if I miſtake not, Papiſts. The clergy 
oppoſed it. But as the other eſtates of the kingdom appro- 
ved the meaſure, it took place. Should we now, like the 
Swediſh clergy interpoſe, in order to fruſtrate the gracious 
intentions of the legiſlature, would it not contribute 
to confirm. the irreligious in their errors? Could we 
be ſurpriſed that they ſhould exclaim in triumph, It is 
« preciſely as we thought. They are all the ſame thing at 
* bottom; Papiſt, Lutheran, Calviniſt, &c. &c. Their 
* differences conſiſt in a few trifling ceremonies, or unin- 
* tilligible logomachies, but the ſame ſpirit pervades the 
c oh the fame pride, the ſame —— the ſame 


* inclination to domineer, and to cruſh all that oppoſe 
them? 


EE & Rt | 
© them? I know it will be 20. What have we to do to 
© mind the ſpeeches of the profane and graceleſs? They 
* neither do nor will favour us, whatever part we act.“ I & 
imagine that even the profane and graceleſs ought not to 
be Jeſpaired of, and conſequently that their ſentiments and 
ſpeeches ought not to be altogether diſregarded. Such are | 
not always irreclaimable, Mauch leſs ought we to furniſh 7 
them with what may ſerve not only to confirm them in their 
pernicious courſe, but to prove the inſtruments of gainin 
over others to their party. The apoſtle Peter did not think 
the ſentiments even of heathens were to be deſpiſed by the . 
2 and therefore enjoined them to be careful that 
their converſation might be honeſt among the Gentiles, that 
they may be aſhamed who falſely aceuſe their good conver- 
ſation in Chriſt k. And the apoſtle Paul makes the opinion 
of infidels of ſo great conſequence, that he expreſsly requires, 
that regard be had to it, even in the election of a biſhop. 
% He muſt have a good report of them which are without f. A 
Shall we then think it a matter of no moment, that we give 
occafion to the enemies of God to blaſpheme ? Does it ap- 
pear to us a thing abſolutely indifferent, that the good 
ways of the Lord are, by our means, evil ſpoken of among 
them who know rot God, and obey not the-goſpel of our 
Lord Jeſas Chriſt? Is it all one whether fools be recovered 
by us, or confirmed in their folly? 

I conclude with my moſt fervent prayers to the God of 
grace and father of mercies, that he would be pleaſed to 
direct the great council of our church, as on every occaſion, 
ſo particularly on the preſent, that he would inſpire them 
with the amiable ſpirit of their Maſter, with the wiſdom 
that is from above, which is not like the wiſdom ot the 
worldling, earthly, ſenſual, deviliſh, but firſt pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, and eaſy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocriſy ; 
that we may all know by experience, that the fruit of righ · 
teouſneſs is ſown in peace for them that make peace. 
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CHAPTER III. | 


The proper and chriſtian Expedients for promoting 
religious Knowledge, and repręſſing Error. 
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3 requires but little art to make ignorance jealous. 
The multitude every where are ignorant, and, by con- 
ſequence, eaſily inflamed with jealouſy. [t requires but 
tew (ſometimes a ſingle perſon has been ſufficient) of thoſe 
in whom the 'populace confide, to ſuggeſt that there is 
danger, and they are inſtantly alarmed ; they aſk neither 
evidence nor explanation. As the flame ſpreads, its in- 
fluence on every individual encreaſes. Each is aQuated 
not only by the fervour originally excited in himſelf, but 
by that which is, as it were, reflected from every counte- 
nance around him. When the fury of the people, from a 
notion of groſs injury, is worked up to a certain pitch, 
they are no longer capable of controul. They encourage 
one another by their number and rage. There is nothing 
which they do not think themſelves able to effect. They run 
headlong into the moſt violent exceſſes. Whatever be the 
cauſe they contend for, they have not ſo much as an idea of 
any other expedients than ſuch as are dictated by fury. It 
— 1a then almoſt invariably that they overſhoot the aim of 
thoſe who firſt raiſed the alarm, and awaked their jealouſy. 
And when they interpoſe to reltrain them, they generally 
find it impracticable. For the people then have no ears 
for any language but that of their paſſions. In vain are 
they reminded that more moderate methods were pointed 
out to them from the beginning. If the rabble are to be ſet 
to work, they mult be allowed to go to work their own 
way. They have neither capacity nor patience for purſu- 
ing moderate methods. | 

For theſe reaſons it would not be conſonant to juſtice to 
charge the effects of the popular frenzy wholly on thoſe 


who 
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| Who at firſt were active in Baz them. As little would 
it be, on the other haad, wholly to exculpate the firſt in- 
ſtigators. That they did not foreſee the fires that would 
7 be kindled, and the deftruQtion that would enſue, and were 
therefore not the intentional cauſes of the particular out- 
rages, juſtice as well as charity require us to admit; but 
that any one who inflames the minds of the multitude, 
mult be ſenſible, that be endangers the peace of his coun- 
try, as well as the property and lives of his fellow-citizens, 
and therefore by all the principles of law, is reſponſible 
for the conſequences, cannot be denied And even on the (MW, 
Principles of ſound morality, he is ſo far anſwerable, as 
the conſequences actually were, or might have been, fore- 
ſeen by him. Nor is it caſy in this caſe to find an apology 
for the heart, that is not at the- expence of the under- 
ſtanding. 5 by 
But we can ſay the leſs in behalf of thoſe from whom 
the evil originated, becauſe their more moderate methods 
are as really unjuſtifiable, on the maxims of the goſpel, as 
the more violent methods of the multitude. The Iiffcrenee 
between them is not ſo much in kind as in degree. The 
introduction of force into the ſervice of religion, whether 
applied by the magiſtrate, er by the mob, has ever proved, 
and will prove the bane of true religion. It is the eſta- 
bliſkmeat of the profeſſion of religion on the ruins of its -/ 
fpirit. It is attempting to ſupport chriſtianity by under- 
mining virtue. It — © ſtrongeſt temptations to 
what every one who reflects, whatever be his ſyſtem of 
opinions, muſt admit to be the groſſeſt crimes. It is one 
of the earliefi corruptions of Antichriſt ian Rome, the ſpi- 
ritual Babylon, and the ſource of moſt of her other abomi- 
nations. I may add, it is a ſure evidence, that we have 
not yet recovered from the intoxication occaſioned by the 
envenomed cup of which ſhe has made all nations drink, 
when we ſo entirely adopt her ſentiments, - ſpeak her 
language. III does it befit in particular the ſhepherds 
of Chriſt's flock to recur to ſuch unſanct ified expediente, 
To what expedients ſhall we then recur, when an * 


* 


ECT 
c diate danger threatens ? To ſuch only as are (if I 
be allowed the expreſſion) congenial to the ſervice. | 
Rut let it be obſerved, that there is not always danger 
when the cry is raiſed. There is no more real danger here 


_—_ 
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at preſent to proteſtantiſm from popery, than there was in 


England to epiſcopacy in Queen Anne's time, from prote- 
ſtant diſſenters, when the like cry of the danger of the church, 
from a cauſe as trivial, excited ſuch tumults throughout that 
nation, or than there was to chriſtianity itſelf not thirty 
years ago from judaiſm, on occaſion of the naturalization bill, 
or Jew-bill, which put all England in a ferment. The mode 
of arguing adopted at that time in England in regard to 
Jews, was remarkably ſimilar to that now uſed in this country, 
in regard to papiſts. If Jews, it was ſaid, were allowed 
but ſiberty, they would ſoon become poſſeſſed of power. 
If they were, in any caſe, permitted to acquire real, (or 
what we commonly call heritable) property, they would 
ſoon be proprietors of.the whole kingdom; if entire free- 
dom were given to their religious profeſſion, judailm would 
ſoon become predominant ; circumciſion in leſs than a cen- 
tury would be eſtabliſhed by a& of parliament, and our 
churches would all be converted into ſynagogues. Then 
would commence the perſecution of chriſtians. And for 
this purpoſe croſſes, not crucifixes, would be erected in every 

market town. ; | 
By I know not what infatuation, it happens almoſt 
every where, that the bulk of the people ſeem diſpoſed to 
think, that if any ſect, how inſignificant ſoever, were to 
enjoy the ſame freedom in its religious profeſſion with thoſe 
of the eſtabliſhment, tho? without auy ſhare of power, it 
would quickly be preferred by every body, and the eſtab- 
liſhed worſhip would be totally deſerted One would think 
that at bottom there lurked ſome apprehenſion, that the 
eſtabliſned model is of all religious profeſſions the moſt un- 
popular in the country, or would ſoon become fo, if any 
competitor were admitted; that conſequently they imputed 
the preference given it by the people, ſolely to their igno- 
rance, and were inclined to ſuſpect, that on a fair exami- 
nation, it would prove the moſt irrational and the moſt un- 
G ſcrip- 
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ſeriptural. They act as tho' they thought, that without 


its legal prerogatives, particularly without the ſignal ad- 


vantage of penal ſtatutes, ſuppreſſing, or at leaſt, check - 
ing other ſects, it would not have ſo much as an exiſtence, 
Now what is moſt extraordinary is, that the people who 
ſeem to be actuated by ſuch unaccountable ſuſpicions are 
not thoſe who think moft unſavourably of the eſtabliſhment]; 
on the contrary, they ere commonly the greateſt fticklers 
for its abſolute perſection in every article, I do not accuſe 
one national church, or one ſect in particular, of this abſur- 
dity. It is pretty common to all: In this reſpect poper y, 
prelacy, preſbytery, are the ſame. "4:28, | 
Now of all religious parties, the papiſts, to do them juſ- 
tice, are the moſt excuſable in entertaining theſe ſuſpicions. 
The reaſon is evident. No party can worſe bear being 
brought to an open trial. Error, like vice, ſhuns the light. 
Virtue and truth, ought, on the. contrary, to ſeek it. Tv 
the latter it is as beneficial, as it is fatal to the former. It 
was in the night, while men ſlept, in the decline of all uſeful 


knowledge, and the rapid advance of ignorance and barba- 


rity, that the tares of popery were ſown by the enemy a- 
mong the whegg of the goſpel, that good feed which had 
been ſown by the Son of Man. What was nouriſhed by ig- 
norance, and could have been nouriſhed by it only, muſt be 
hurt by knowledge. No wonder then that popery ſhould 
dread enquiry, ſhould admit no competition, ſhould not 
give ſo much as a hearing to an adverſary. wherever ſhe can 
avoid it. Reaſon is againſt her, ſcripture is againſt her, 
nay antiquity (which with thoſe unverfed in hiſtory, never 
with the knowing, ſhe is fond to plead) is againſt her. 
What has ſhe then to truſt to, but the tyrant's iron rod? But 
ſor proteſtants to ſhow the like illiberal ſuſpiciouſneſs is to 
betray their own cauſe, and fin againſt the majeſty of truth. 
Truth requires but the light; becauſe in regard to her, to 
be known is to be loved; error ſcreens berkelf in darkneſs, 
being conſcious, that in regard to her, to be ſeen is to be 
hated. It is the common ſign of a bad cauſe te be ſuſpicious 
of itſelf, and to avoid a fair inquiry. This is one of the 
many evil ſymptoms which ſtrongly mark the cauſe of * 

, 7 ; ut, 


But; in order to à fair UA . things are 
neceſſary, Such are the means of knowledge, and the 
means of ſupport to thoſe employed in conveying knowledge. 
In theſe days we have no ground to look for miraculous 


aſſiſta nee. The church now arrived at maturity, is largely 


ſupphed with all neceſſary evidence within herſelf; and as 
longer needs thoſe props and ſupports ſhe was obliged ito 
lean upon in her infant years. But the effects produced by 
thoſe mitacles ftil] remain with us as evidences of the reality 
of the account, and the fulfilment of prophecies in. regard 
to the progreſs, the moſt memorable events; the eſlabliſni 
ment and the defection of the church, which in the early 
days they could not have, amply ſupply to us the want of 
preſent miracles. If we uſe properly the ſpiritual weapons 

fuited to this ſpiritual warfare, we ſhall have no reaſon to 
deſpair of ſucceſs. That human means ought to be employs 
ed none but the mereſt enthuſiaſts will deny. Only let them 
be ſuch human means as ſuit the cauſe of truth and ehartty. 
If popery, as has been contended, has been, in fome 


places, on the encreaſe, it will be found, on enquiry; that 


it has been only where the people unhappily are far temov- 
ed from the means of knowledge. The erihjtſelf, which is 
ignorance, points out the eure. Fatroduce the light, and 
the darkneſs is diſpelled. In large and extenſive pariſhes in 
the Highlands, they often recur to popiſh teachers, becaufe 
they have no ether; Where there is groſs ignorance, there 
are alſo no doubt barbarity-and ſuperſtition. And where- 
ver theſe are, the abſardities of popery are better ſuited to 
the tafte of the people, than the doctrines of a more rational 
religion. Now that in pariſhes in the Highlands and wef- 
tern iſles, ſome of fixteen, ſome of twenty five, ſome of thirty 
miles in length, and from five to ſeven in breadth, ſome 
containing near three thouſand inhabitants, where they have 
but one protellant paſtor, how can they eſcape being per- 
verted to popery ? I his muſt appear a neceflary conſequence, 
when we confider the uncommon zeal which papiſts have 
always ſhown for making proſelytes. 
Now tor redreſſing this grievance what is to be done 1 
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(56) | 
1 know only. two methods, compulſion and perſuaſion, If 
we recur to the firſt, and after it, tho* by no means a chril- 
tian method, the general hankering ſeems to be, what will 
our penal laws ſignify in thoſe iſlands and tracts of land 
where the papiſts in number compared with the proteftants, 
are already by the accounts that have been given *, as thirty 
to one in ſome places, in others as twenty, in others as ten? 
Or what end would it anſwer, tho' we ſhould get laws ten 
times more ſevere than thoſe in force at preſent? Can we 


o 


imagine, that any perſon, however well inclined to the work, 
18 


would be ſo mad as to attempt, in thoſe diftrits, to execute 
the laws? Sanguinary ſtatutes in ſuch caſes, do but ſhow 
the impotence of the tegiſlative power, and embolden _—_ 


the more openly to ſet it at defiance. They will have this 


additional motive in a cauſe like this, that the more daring 
their tranſgreſſion of our laws is, the greater will be their 
merit with their party, becauſe done Tor the intereſt of the 
church. Can any perſon who reflects, be ſo infatuated as 
to think that in this way any ſervice will be done to proteſ- 
tantiſm? That ſuch fruitleſs attempts will do it great diſſer- 
vice, one muſt be totally blinded by his prejudices not to 
perceive. The minds of the people will more than ever be 
alicnated from us, their numbers will ftrengthen their re- 
ſolution, and their ſucceſs will enſure their perſeverance. 
To me it is manifeſt that in ſuch pariſhes at = „the re- 
peal propoſed will be ſavourable to the other, and the only 
chriſtian, method of perſuaſion, becauſe it will be of great 
uſe to us for gaining their confidence, and bringing them 
without ſuſpicion to join with us in other ordinary affairs. 
If we will not admit perſons who offer themſelves as friends 
and fellow-citizens, and accept ſuch ſervice from them. for 
the defence of the ſtate, as they think they can in a conſiſten- 
cy with their duty give us, we in a manner force them to 
combine with one another, for their own defence, againſt us. 
We gain to ourſelves, beſides, all the odium of being per- 
ſecutors, without gaining any thing to the cauſe. wy 

* See the account publiſhed by the ſociety for ating 
inhilize knowledge 2 — by the ſociety for ptepagating 
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will have 'all the . 4 the plea of being perſecuted 
for conſcience fake, without ſuftaining any loſs by perſecu- 
tion. We arm their minds with prejudices againſt us, and 

rive ourſelves of the power of ever gaining on them by 


ſofter methods. In brief, if nothing will pleaſe but the 


antichriſtian plan of converting by the ſword, and if we are 
now ſo unaccuſtomed to evangelical weapons that we ſhould 
be utterly at a loſs how to uſe them, we have no chance at 
all, en that plan, if we ſet abont the work in a faint-heart- 
ed manner, and adopt the meaſures of Antichriſt by halves. 
We fhall but expoſe ourſelves, and be found in the end to 
have done more ill than good. a 
Well, if we are not to go faiatly to work,” it may be 
aſked, what is the ſtout-hearted method you would pro- 
£ pole? I anſwer, What would the papiſts, our admired 
maſters, in this motley ſpiritual temporal warfare, have 
done in the like caſe? For tho' in words we loudly con- 
demn their conduct, we are ever recurring to their example 
for a pattern, and to ſerve as a juſtification of ourſelves. 
I ſhould rather aſk, What did they when heretics were ſo 
numerous that penal laws could have no effect? Their aim 
was then to ſubdue them by the ſword. They inſtituted a 
cruſade, and made war upon them as the enemies of Chriſt, 
This was their method with the Albigenſes. Soldiers were 
inliſted in Chriſt's name; for tho. retended ſervants 
would fight for him, in ſpite of himſelf. An army was 
accordingly ſent to convince the heretics of their errors, 
after the military faſhion, and convert them at the point of 
the ſword. Thoſe who were ſo obſtinately unreaſonable 
as not to be convinced by ſuch weighty arguments, were 
butchered without mercy. Chriſt's Kin had, in their 
hands, totally changed its charater. By his account, it 
was not proper for his ſervants to fight, unleſs his king- 
dom were, what it was not, a worldly kingdom. By their 
account, nothing was ſo proper. But the myſtery is un- 
ravelled when we reflect that the kingdom they fought for, 


was in fact a worldly kingdom, milnamed Chriſt's. Now 


* 
20 


| of we arg capable of adopting the like meaſures, and in 


* 
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vrder to grace the aid a0 1 for the eighteenth 
century, were to inſtitute a proteſtant cruſade, we are, I 
am afraid, but ill furnifhed. (admitting we obtain all the 
aſſiſtance we can 1 from the ſecular atm) with the 
means of executing fuch a plan. The pope is much better 


rovided in reſources for an undertaking of this fort. His 


ſoldiers, beſide all temporal advantages, receive out of the 
church's inexhauftible treaſury plenty of pardons and in- 
dulgences, and a ſure * + to heaven, in caſe they 
ſhould die in the cauſe. We have abandoned all preten- 


ſions to fuch trumpery, and, however convenient it might 


be for us, I queſtion whether it would be in our power 
now to reſume it. | ; | 

There is tio exagyeration or hyperbole, in what I ſay 4 1 
inſiſt on it ferionfly, that if the popiſh and not the chriſtian 
mode of converfion is to be 7. there is not a ſtep on 
this ſide the utter extirpation of thoſe that will not yield, 
at which we can ſtop, without doing the cauſe of proteſ- 
tantiſm more injury than fervice, Now it is only in thoſe 
highland pariſhes that I find any complaints of the encreaſe 
of popery. The fmalleſt degree of attention to the above 
mentioned accounts publiſhed by the ſociety, makes it 
evident that it has been occaſioned neither by the want of 
penal laws, nor by a failare in the execution, for in both 
reſpects they were on the fame footing with other parts 
of the country, but the want of inſtruction. The 
places that we deſeried, they occupied. Can we wonder 
at this? Would we have the people be atheiſts? If we will 
give them no religion, can we blame them for _— 
ene from thoſe that are willing to give it? In the lowla 

which ate far more populons, where the pariſhes are much 
Teſs extenſive, and generally well ſupplied both in miniſters 
and in ſchoolmaſtets, we find no reaſon for fuch complaints. 
In regard to ry of rank, we have been rather gaining 
2 than lofing it. The only places where there is 


mmediate occaſion for à check, are the Highlands and 
Wellern ifles 5 and in theſe it is plain that any coercive 
methods which heve yet been thought of, would prove 
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totally ineffectual. It LR = | poſible in that way to 
anſwer any valuable purpoſe, unleſs we were to proceed to 
ſuch extremities, as I hape (notwithſtanding the ugly ap- 
pearances of late in ſome of our principal cities) we have 


not retained ſo much of the ſpirit of popery as to be able 


to think of, | FORE e's | 

If it is in yain then to recur to the weapons of Babylon, 
let us be induced to betake ourſelves to the armoury of 
Chriſt, . Had we but half the zeal that we may be chril- 
tians ourſelves, which we have that others may not be 
papiſls, there would be no occafion for arguments on this 
head. Nothing can be more maniſeſt than that the great 
cauſe of the evil complained of, is the want of proteltant 
teachers, both paltors and ſchoolmaſters. And the princi- 
pal czuſes of this deficiency are, the immoderate extent of 
pariſhes, and the want of Jivings. If a proper method 
could be deviſed for ſupplying this defect, if new erections 
were made from time to time where moſt needed, and the 
new eredted pariſhes ſuitably ſupplied, there would be 
great ground to hope that, in proceſs of time, a conſider - 
able change iu reſpe& of chriſtian knowledge, might be 
eſſected. We ſhall be convinced of this truth, if we but 
reflect, that, in the highlands, popery and ignorance are 
always found to ga together. And even where the 
meaſures propoſed may have little effect at firſt, in ſur- 
mounting prejudices, and producing converſions, it will 
not be without its uſe, in preventing further ſeductions. 

But the great difficulty lies here, How are the teachers 
to be ſupported? Where are our funds? Great zeal has 
appeared of late for the proteſtant intereſt. In order to 
oppoſe any parhamentary relief to papiſts, money, I am 
told, has been contributed, and ſubſcriptious given to 4 
conſiderable amount. Some noted boroughs and corpo- 
rations have even gone ſo far as to engage lawyers for oppol- 
ing it in parliament. I ſhould be happy to have it in my 
power to convince theſe people, of what is a moſt certain, 
and, in my judgment, a moſt evident truth, that the 
money thus contribyted will be of real ſeryice to the Aug 
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which they with to prowote, if given for raiſing a fund for 
fopplying the highlands properly with teachers, of which 


there is ſtill ſuch manifeſt need. I appeal to thoſe zealous 
perſons themſelves, if they can but reflect coolly on any 
thing, whether this be not, beyond all compariſon, a more 
ſeaſible way (and let me add, a more creditable way) of 


ſerving the cauſe of proteſtantiſm, than to throw money 


away on lawyers, in order to prevent the” repeal of a Jaw 
which, by their own confeffion, has not been of the ſmalleſt 


utility, for checking the evil complained of. 5 
But it may be ſaid, that tho' ſuch an apolication of the 
money were agreed to by the contributors and ſubſcribers, 


it would go but a ſhort way, perhaps not farther than the 
endowment of a ſingle parilb, if even ſo far. This however 
would be ſomething. But what IT have yet mentioned is 
not the whole. There are many in the country, not only 
private perſons but communities, who highly diſapprove the 
propoſed oppoſition to the repeal, who think it would be 
not only diftonourable, and unbefitting the cauſe of chriſ- 
tianity, but even prejudicial, tho' attended with ſucceſs, 
who nevertheleſs would gladly embrace an opportunity of 
contributing to advance the cauſe by chriſtian methods, and 
of demonſtrating to the world, that they are not (as they 


have been miſrepreſented by perſous whoſe zeal far outſtrips 


their judgment) people who care for none of theſe things. 
Let but an attempt of this kind be ſet on foot, and more 
perhaps will be given than is at preſent imagined. - _-- 
It will be laid, Was there not a collection made by 
order of Aﬀembly, a few years ago, for the purpoſe now 
mentioned, which amounted to a very ſmall matter? We 
* have not preat encouragement then to expe& much in this 
© way.” To this I reply, 1ſt. The generality of mankind 
are apt to be remiſs ard inattentive to things of this nature, 
till ſome remarkable .event happen to rouze them. The 
alarms lately raiſed have ſupplied us with ſuch an event. 
2dly. The example of the liberality of thoſe communities 
and individuals who had intended the ſame good end (tho? 
by means we think neither judicious gor juſtifiable) might 
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jt would be hoped, excite emulation in others who would. 
chuſe to ſhow that they are not inferior in their ardour for 


the proteſtant cauſe, mo advancement is not paripes 
by Romiſh expedients. zdly, It may not be impro L 
N , 7 Rical fo — * 


it ſhall ſeem meet to the wiſdom of our eccletia 

ors in the enſuing afſembly, to recommend to ſynods or 
preſbyteries to chuſe fit perſons both miniſters and elders for 
receiving ſubſcriptions from perſons of rank and others with - 
in their reſpective juriſdi&ions, beſide appointing a collee - 
tion to be made in the pariſn · churches from the common 
people, and to recommend alſo to the Royal Boroughs, 
which are all repreſented in the Aſſembly, to obtain the 
aid of their reſpective tions for a ſervice that in every 
view ſhould be admitted by proteſtants to be pious, chari- 
table, and chriſtian, in reſpe& both of the end and of the 
means, Were a plan of this kind to be adopted, I ſhould 
not doubt of our mg e aſſiſtance from many wealthy 
perſons in England, from Scotchmen abroad, and even 
others well affected both to the proteſtant religion, and to 
the cauſe of liberty. The money collected ought doubtleſy 
to be entruſted to the management of the ſociety in Scotland 
for propagating chriſtian knowledge, whofe known intege 
rity and zeal, as well as their acquaintance with the tate 
of the Highlands and weſtern ifles, render them of all per- 


V ſons the fitteſt for ſuch a truſt, I had the firſt ſuggeſtion 


of a ſcheme of this kind from a gentleman of this place, 
who thinks as I do, in regard to our late alarms ; but who, - 
if a method becoming chriſtians and proteſtants, be a — 
to, I have reaſons believe, will, as well as man = 
contribute liberally. If meaſures of this kind ſhowld be 
adopted, I think it would not be a difficult matter to evince 
that the propoſed repeal, inftead of doing hurt, would be 
of ſervice, in more ways than one, But to conclude, 
Is there not at leaſt ſome probability, that if this or 
ſomething of the kind were done, a reformation in the high- 
lands might in part be effected? But what do they them- 
ſelves, that eſpouſe theaſures of coercion, ſay, is to be ex- 
pected in their way? I _ ſuppoſe, they ſucceed, The 
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r King Ah about (hy; the diſgate Po reffjalge,; 
af it was. And what will the cayſe of proteſigaziſm: gain, 
thereby i in the Highlaods? Or what will che Gayle of popery . 
laſe?. it would be eafier to point out, on the. other Nec 
what will be the probable loſs. of protefiavtiſm, and gain vf? 
popery. The meaſures purſued will prove, a good handle, 
far working up what at preſent is no more than a paſſire 
compliance with popery, as being the only religion that 18 
rendered acceſſible to them, into an actixe zcal for the cauſes: 
pd; an. implacable hatred of thoſe wham they will be made 
as not only their enemies, but the enemies of. | 
God. And what effect the. appearance of perſecution may 
haye, in places abounding with 2 on weak The ill 
jullrocted ptoteſlants, I will not For. my part 1 ac+; 
knowledge that my diſlike to 2 is ſo great. that I. 
would never do it ſo much honour as to give it either 
martyrs or confeſſors to boaſt. of. The method. I pro- 
hoſe has a direct tendency t to remove the evil, without cxaſ- 
perating mens minds; and far from bringing a diſgrace, 
upon our church and nation; it will redoynd greatly to our 
our. | 
Indeed I can.conceive but one objection avainkt it, which. 
is, 1 own, as times are, a great öne, namely, that it is a 
chriſtian method. For, to [wg the truth, chriſtian methods, 
of converſion, are become ſo obſolete in chriſtendom, that 
it looks rather romantic to propoſe them. This wakes me 
fear much leaſt-that objection alone prove ſufficient to defeat 
the project. We are very zealous without doubt, and ſo. 
are the papiſts. And what does their zeal moſtly, and ours 
too, amount to? Juſt to this, that we can be erſuaded to 
do any thing for God's fake, cxcept to love God and our 
neighbour. Of all taſks this is the hardeſt. For the ſake. 
of God.men will diveſt themſelves of humanity, and to ad- 
. yance their church, will ſacrifice every remain of virtue, will 
even turn aſſaſſins fad incendiaries. But how few in com- 


© pariſon can be perſuaded, for God's fake, to make a ſacri- 


nice of their pride, of their revenge, of their malice, ard 
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to be meek, to be Fi. to be A to be forgiving db, 
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and to adopt their maſter's rule. of doing to 
they would that others ſhould do to them ? 
Permit me then, my dear countrymen, fellow-chriſtians, 


Ind fellow-proteſtants, to beſeech you by the meekneſs and 


gentleneſs of Chtiſt, that ye would maturely weigh this | 
moſt momentous buſineſs, and not ſuffer your minds by 
any means to be corrupted from the ſimplicity that is in 
Chriſt. Remember, Oh remember, that if ye would ſerve 
God indeed, ye muſt ſerve him in his own way. We 
ſhow an abſolute diſtruſt. in him, and a want of faith in the 
principles for which we pretend to be zealous, when we 
cannot reſtrain ourſelves to thoſe means only for the advance · 
ment of his cauſe, which are warranted by his word. God 
grant you underſtanding in all things. 


PHE END. 
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